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Contributors to this Issue 
Gordon Smith 


Is a senior lecturer in the Botany Department of the University 
of Western Australia, where he lectures on the biology of lower 
plants. He is interested in the history of gardening, the identifica- 
tion of cultivated plants, and is a keen gardener. 


Dorothy Downes 

Lived in Russia for four years, while her husband was seconded 
to the Australian Embassy in Moscow from the CSIRO. She has 
travelled extensively over eastern Europe, and now lives in Dun- 
das, an outer Sydney suburb. 


Trevor Nottle 

Is a regular contributor to “The Australian Garden Journal”. 
He is Convenor of Heritage Roses Australia, and his book ‘““Grow- 
ing Old-fashioned Roses in Australia and New Zealand” was pub- 
lished by Kangaroo Press last year. He lives in Stirling, in the 
Adelaide Hills. 


C.L. Wheller 

Was proprietor of the Tullamarine Plant Farm for many years 
until, as he puts it, he was ‘‘planned out of existence” by the Mel- 
bourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. He now grows Austra- 
lian and some uncommon exotic plants in his garden at Romsey, 
Victoria. 
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More than just a Name 


As many readers of this Journal will be aware, I am in the (pos- 
sibly) unenvious position of owning two hats. Wearing one, I am 
co-owner and co-publisher (with my wife) of this Journal, which is 
an independent and privately owned publication that happens to 
have been adopted by the Australian Garden History Society as 
its official journal. With a swift change of headgear I become Sec- 
retary of that same Society. 


Not that there is any apparent conflict of interests in this dual 
role; if there was I would not be occupying the second position. But 
I mention the fact to remove any confusion that may exist in any- 
one’s mind. 


For in this issue appear the first salvoes in what promises to be 
a contentious issue — whether or not the Australian Garden His- 
tory Society should change its name. | enter the fray at this stage, 
not on any partisan stand, but because it seems to me, from the 
initial reaction to the proposal (for a change of name), that there 
is a danger of the issue being judged on quite the wrong criteria. 


Tom Garnett has written a very cogent case for a change of 
name. But the real issue is not what the A.G.H.S. should or should 
not call itself; far less is it the suitability or otherwise of the alter- 
native name that has been put forward. 


Let me explain what I mean. In this country we have a Garden 
Club of Australia which, through its many affiliated clubs, caters 
for the needs of a great many home gardeners at what one cor- 
respondent in this issue aptly calls the ‘grass roots level”. At the 
other end of the spectrum we have an Institute of Horticulture, 
which is a strictly professional body. 


Two States have quite separate Royal Horticultural Societies, 
a situation which I find not only anomalous, but quite absurd. The 
fact that while one is active the other is, so far as | am aware, 
moribund, only adds to the absurdity. Then there are ‘Friends of 


Botanic Gardens”, some with large memberships and innovative 
programmes; there are many local and specialist organizations, 
some of which again, such as the Australian Geranium Society, the 
Australian Lilium Society and Heritage Roses Australia, are held 
in high esteem in the circles which they serve. 


But we have no national body that caters for the general needs 
of serious gardeners. Serious? Tom Garnett has used the adjective 
“scholarly”, and why not? Why should we shy away from such a 
word? I myself have used the word “discerning” on various oc- 
casions, but it matters little what word is used, the meaning will, I 
think, be clear to most who read this. 


England, of course, has the Royal Horticultural Society, now a 
large, influential and prestigious body with members spread 
throughout the world. But it is interesting to recall that, after rather 
more than a hundred years, the R.H.S. spawned the Garden His- 
tory Society — and twenty years on from that is thinking of setting 
up an Institute of Horticulture! 


Have we not, in this country, as is so often the case, done things 
the wrong way round? Haven’t we built a house by starting with 
the roof, gradually working down to the foundations? Horticultur- 
ally speaking we haven’t yet built the foundations, but go on adding 
to the superstructure. 


This, I suggest, is the real issue to which we should now be ad- 
dressing ourselves, rather than a debate over a name. We needa 
“base” society that will be dedicated to the science, art and history 
of gardening and garden-making. If we agree on this, a suitable 
name will suggest itself. Perhaps the ‘‘Australian Horticultural 
Society” might not be a bad idea. 


Well, that is my view — and by now I’m not wearing a hat at 
all! Let’s have your views. 


TIM NORTH 





Contributors to this issue (continued) 


John Patrick 


Graduated in Biochemistry and followed with a MSc in Ecology 
at Durham University. He then obtained a MSc in Landscape De- 
sign and Management at Wye College, University of London. He 
is currently Senior Lecturer in Amenity Horticulture at the Victor- 
ian College of Agriculture and Horticulture, Burnley. 


Brian Hargett 


Is proprietor of Bushland Flora, of Scarborough Western Aus- 
tralia, which specialises in the seeds of Australian wildflowers. He 
started a small nursery in Devon Meadows, Victoria, in 1971; ex- 
periencing great difficulty in purchasing wildflower seeds, he started 
collecting his own. In 1975 he moved to Geraldton, WA, where, 
owing to the rarity of many of the species collected, the seed side 
of his business “‘took over’’. He is Foundation President of the Ger- 
aldton Wildflower Society, and now teaches part-time at a Tech- 
nical College on the subject of growing Australian wildflowers. 


Piants Wanted 


Mrs Robyn Hawkins, Whitley, Oldbury Road, Sutton 
Forest, NSW 2577, is seeking the following: 

Zelkova carpinifolia 

Libocedrus decurrens (syn Colocedus decurrens) 


MrJohn Patrick, VCAH Burnley, Richmond, Vic. 3121, 
is seeking the following: 

Cytisus battandieri 

Carpenteria californica 

Polygonum polyfillum 


Mrs Fiona Grosse, 3 Kimberley Grove, Rosebery, NSW 
2018, is seeking: 
Buddleia salvifolia (cuttings or suckers) 


Any readers who are able to assist with any of the above 
are invited to contact the persons named direct, and not 
through “The Australian Garden Journal”. 
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The Chinese Garden 


by John Patrick 


Ina country with the vast geographic range and history of China 
there will inevitably be a number of different garden styles, each 
reflecting the location, period and purpose of the garden itself. 
However, it is possible to divide Chinese gardens into five broad 
categories, within which there will be variations according to time 
and location, but strong similarities. 

I will begin, therefore, by identifying these five categories. 

Firstly, there are the gardens of the aesthetes, poets, philoso- 
phers and artists, who left the cities to discover the homes of the 
Gods in remote mountainous districts to the west. There is an ob- 
vious parallel here between China and Greece, both products of 
the awe which mountains established in the minds of primitive men. 

The influence of these schools was far-reaching and clearly shows 
in the gardens of the cities, created by members of the Imperial 
family as well as by wealthy merchants and bankers. 

Imperial gardens form the second category and were estab- 
lished as adjuncts to palaces; their scale was modified through his- 
tory, although to the end they were built sumptuously — as may 
be seen in the Summer Palace near Peking. 

Merchants’ gardens were not dissimilar to those of the Imperial 
family, but were naturally on a smaller scale. In both types of gar- 
dens there was an attempt to re-create the remote landscape en- 
joyed by the scholars. This gives the gardens a special character, 
which I will discuss later. 

Temple gardens were rather different from those created for 
enjoyment. Many of these provide a setting for contemplation and 
religious ceremony, although at Hangchow the famous Ling Ying 
Ssu spills out from its enclosing walls to provide an extraordinary 
range of religious carvings which cover the nearby cliffs. While fas- 
cinating as works of art in their own right, the Chinese find in them 
a special quality as settings for their own photographic portraits 
— the rigid sculptural pieces seethe with fluid bodies, gaining suit- 
able poses. 


Finally there are Botanic Gardens. These have been established 
in many of China’s major cities, and reflect an amalgam of Chinese 
and Western influences. Clearly these are the most modern in their 
design, and appear similar to those of the West except for the 
Chinese heritage features — revealed in bridges, moon-gates and 
buildings. Their function is the same as that of similar gardens in 
the West and they contain a wide range of labelled material. Their 
value to the visitor lies in their display of local vegetation; however 
large numbers of Australian native plants are also grown, and one 
feels slightly annoyed, having travelled to Canton, to find the best 
avenue in their Botanic Gardens consisting of Lemon-scented Gums 
(Eucalyptus citriodora) of which we have far better specimens at 
home. 

One clear difference between Botanic Gardens in China and in 
the West is the number of specimens of Bonsai. As one might ex- 
pect, large staffs are maintained in these gardens; at first one might 
question the need for this since standards of upkeep appear rel- 
atively low. I can only guess that a great deal of effort goes into 
the root-pruning and training of Bonsai specimens — although the 
procedure of cutting grass with scissors, which I photographed in 
Shanghai, must also take a significant amount of time! 

Imperial and merchants’ gardens provide the greatest interest 
for visitors to China. As I have already mentioned these owe their 
origins to the influence of the scholars, and their paintings and writ- 
ings. Readers of this article will no doubt be aware of many Chinese 


paintings in which man is dwarfed by the immensity of the sur- 
rounding landscape; tiny shelters are surrounded by rough bam- 
boo stockades, the philosopher sitting on a mat within contemplating 
the landscape beyond. Several points need to be made about this 
pictorial image since they have an important bearing on the Chinese 
garden. 


Of prime importance is the fact that the mountains of western 
China are like those portrayed in the paintings; the near vertical 
cliff faces are no exaggeration — close to Guilen, in the south-west, 
what was a limestone sea-bed has been thrown up to provide a 
most exciting landscape. Throughout the valley floor rivers flow 
between paddy fields and past small hamlets, with houses similar 
to those of the philosophers and scholars. These rivers, together 
with the mists which almost inevitably fill the valley spaces, have 
become components of the traditional garden, so that the visitor 
recognizes rocks, water and painted walls as the most essential 
features of the classical Chinese garden. 


Surprisingly, in spite of the fact that Wilson termed China “the 
Mother of Gardens” because of the wealth of plant material which 
originates here, this wealth is not evident in the Chinese garden. 
Instead a select group of plants are used in symbolic ways or to 
establish particular qualities. For example banana leaves are used 
to magnify the sound of falling raindrops, as well as for their superb 
form. Plants which have special significance to the Chinese include 
the Plum, a symbol of the arrival of Spring and the forthcoming 
season of growth, Peony, the most perfect of all flowers symbol- 
ising vitality and opulence, Chrysanthemum, showing fidelity out- 
lasting the frosts, Pomegranate for fertility, presumably because 
of the numbers of its seeds, Lotus, purity, and Bamboo for courage 
and endurance. Some plants had uses too, Mulberry supplying food 
for silk-worms and Jasmine, Honeysuckle and Plum providing use- 
ful additives to tea. 


I have mentioned that man, when portrayed in Chinese paint- 
ings, is frequently dwarfed by the surrounding landscape. This re- 
flects the traditional Chinese philosophy about man’s position in 
the Universe. This says that the origin of the world lay in a pri- 
mordial egg; this hatched to produce a giant who died after eight- 
een thousand years; following his death his head split open to 
become the sun and the moon, his hair became plants, his limbs 
mountains, his voice thunder, his perspiration the rain, his breath 
the wind and his blood the rivers and seas. 


When the representations of these mountainous landscapes 
were brought down to the cities, it became plain that it was im- 
possible to re-create the scale of the vast Chinese landscape. Not 
that this prevented Emperors from trying. Huge areas of the coun- 
try were fenced off, and into these animals and birds were intro- 
duced from all over China, thus creating a microcosm of the Empire. 
Immense hunts took place in which the Emperor and his retinue 
waged campaigns on the scale of minor wars. Several Emperors 
lost their thrones because of the moneys spent on these fabulous 
parks, but none were quite as extreme as Hui-Tsung — for he was 
a pteromaniac, collecting stones from all over China for display in 
his garden. Not only was their transport expensive but it also choked 
the Chinese canal system, barges carrying rocks preventing the 
movement of foodstuffs and raw materials. It is hardly surprising 
that Hui-Tsung was overthrown by his rebellious people. Many of 
the best of these rocks came from the West Lake at Hangchow, 
being formed naturally as water dissolved away softer strata. Once 
the natural supply of rocks was exhausted, pieces of stone were 
dropped into the lake, however it is said that connoisseurs could 
tell the difference between these “‘false”’ stones and the original. 


ee 
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THE PLUM DOOR, SHI TZU LIN SUCHOW: one of the best examples of the Moon 
Gate in Chinese gardens: note the rim moulding which exagerates the framing 
role of the door. 


The purpose of rocks in the garden is clear; they represent the 
mountains of the west in miniature form. Their size varies consid- 
erably, some groups being little more than a foot high and set in 
tables, while others, for example the Tsang Lang at Suzhou, form 
the centre piece to gardens built around them. The hope was al- 
ways there that the Gods, during their flight through the Heavens, 
would see the rocks and descend on to them, and hence into the 
garden. Similar stoneware may be seen in the gardens of Japan, 
although they are of a more abstract form. 

These rocks often edge water, representing the Chinese rivers. 
Water is an important component of the Chinese landscape, not 
only for irrigation but also for transport. In the garden it often oc- 
cupies a central position, around which paths lead, providing con- 
stantly changing views. By careful use of water, for example by 
taking it beneath paths and pavilions, an impression may be given 
of larger areas beyond. This is one way in which the Chinese make 
their relatively small courtyard gardens appear larger. The white 
painted surrounding walls, rather than constricting the size of the 
garden, soften the boundary and suggest the mists of the Chinese 
landscape, an effect which is increased by the shadows of Bam- 
boos, which are frequently planted against the walls. 

Paths contribute to the feeling of space. According to the Yuan 
Yeh by Chi Ch’eng, the classic Chinese gardening book, paths 
should twist like “playing cats’; this suggests that they should take 
the visitor through the complete garden space, while making the 
greatest possible use of the available area. There are limits to this 
flexible path pattern, most notably at bridges and entrances; there 
right angles or zig-zag direction changes are made because of the 
ancient belief that the Devil could only move ina straight line. Such 
angled paths precluded his entry into the garden. 

But possibly the most interesting way in which the Chinese 
achieve a feeling of size is by the definition of spaces. Small urban 
sites are divided by painted walls. The first space is small and sim- 
ple, but they become progressively larger and more complex in 
their planting. After the hurley-burley of the Chinese street the first, 


simple spaces allow the visitor to relax, putting behind him the noise, 
and developing an eye and a sensitivity for what is before him. This 
is revealed slowly, movement through each courtyard providing a 
glimpse into the next as well as those some way ahead. These views 
are through windows decorated with intricate lattice work, of either 
wood or stone. 

There can be no more potent symbol of the Chinese garden 
than the Moon Gate. Placed as openings in blank walls these draw 
the visitor to them and allow passage from one area to the rest. 
They do not unite all gardens — only those where they can provide 
some special effect. These effects are carefully controlled, and en- 
hanced significantly by the shape of the door itself. There are no 
corners, the eye being carried around the circle then back, to ap- 
preciate the total scene encompassed. This impact is heightened 
by the edge of the circle, where a narrow ridge is carved to provide 
definition and to contain the viewer’s eye. Finally, the doorway, by 
its shape, allows the individual to enter the garden beyond, to con- 
sider its merits and significance. In such subtle ways are gardens 
appreciated in China. 

I mentioned the lattice work of Chinese windows. We should 
remember that the Chinese garden is often an integral part of the 
Chinese home. Buildings occur throughout but those for habitation 
are quite distinct from those which augment the scene by acting 
as pavilions. These are open to the elements, permitting the closest 
communion with Nature. This feature is stressed by the seats, whose 
backs slope outwards thus encouraging the feeling that one is both 
enclosed and in the open. Frequently pavilions are linked by long 
corridors open on one side. The most notable of these are in the 
Summer Palace in Peking, where a corridor, open on both sides, 
runs parallel to the lake, providing refreshing, sheltered walks 
through the year. Close to this an enclosed walk provides ample 
evidence of Chinese inventiveness. Windows in what is no more 
than a corridor are formed in geometric shapes. Beyond this dou- 
ble windows are painted with birds and wistaria. Candles placed 
within these windows are reflected in the lake surface below, as 
well as illuminating the delicate paintings. 

Differences between the Imperial gardens, typified by the Yu 
Huan Yuan at the Forbidden City in Peking, and the gardens of 
merchants arise from differences of scale. Generally those of the 
Imperial family are more opulent, and in this opulence lose some 
of the charm which is a feature of smaller sites. The white walls of 
merchants’ gardens are replaced, in Imperial gardens, by a deli- 
cious red, a colour which, when combined with the Prunus blos- 
som, is most attractive. Small scale design features demand our 





GUILEN'’S rugged landscape has been modified for exclusion in the Chinese 
garden. Rocks have now become a major element of the design either as small table 
landscapes or as a major garden design component. 
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Aclassical entrance to a Chinese Garden. In this case at the CHI CHANG YUANat 
Wuxi, this garden was copied by Ch’ien Lung at the Summer Palace. 


constant attention — mythical figures in the form of glazed tile 
decorating the roof line of many pavilions, while at ground level 
mosaics, not as we might expect, of coloured tile, but of different 
shaped and coloured pebbles, reveal camel trains, pavilions and 
bats, together with many other ornaments. 


As might be expected, mythical figures play an important part 
in Chinese gardens, although the first animals seen by the visitor 
are not mythical at all, but two seated lions which guard the en- 
trance. Of these the one on the right is male, identified by its raised 
paw which rests in an orb, while that to the left is the female, a 
young cub climbing up its leg. Elsewhere dragons play an impor- 
tant part, either as bronze sculptures or more attractively as wall 
tops. These dragon walls develop wave structures, which vary in 
size until considerable waves are evident. Finally the head of the 
dragon may be seen and it, in a fierce pose, turns and faces along 
the length of its tail. 


I should not end this short description of the Chinese garden 
without pointing out a few interesting parallels between it and gar- 
dens of the English Landscape Movement. In both, Nature and the 
picturesque are the over-riding influences; wherever possible the 
eye is drawn out to external features in a deliberate attempt to 
increase the apparent size of the landscape. Those who walk about 
the garden are drawn in by distant features which indicate the 
direction in which the viewer should move, and finally plant 
materials are reduced to almost incidental value, acting as decora- 
tion to the scene rather than being the purpose of the place. 


Clearly, in so short an article, it is quite impossible to do more 
than indicate the influences and qualities of Chinese gardens. While 
they do not offer the diversity of plant material and colour which 
many will seek there is no doubt that they provide a fascinating 
and intriguing study, in which those who observe carefully will never 
fail to be delighted by the subtleties of design. 


The Veitch Dynasty 


The Chelsea establishment of the Veitch family was perhaps 
the greatest of the West London nurseries. The Veitch dynasty had 
a long run compared with some sizeable enterprises to-day. Just 
when the founder did start on his own is not known precisely; but 
John Veitch, born at Jedburgh in Scotland in 1752, came south to 
work in a London nursery and was only 20 when Sir Thomas Ac- 
land engaged him to lay out what became the famous garden at 
Killerton, in Devon. It was Sir Thomas who helped John to start 
his own nursery at Budlake, near Killerton, and this was in exist- 
ence by 1800. 

An abridged family tree of the House of Veitch appears in The 
St Bridget Gardening Handbook, by Mrs Janet Flinn, daughter of 
Norman Langdon, the founder of St Bridgets Nurseries, Exeter, 
who took over the two remaining nurseries of the Veitch’s at Ex- 
minster and Alphington in 1969 on the demise of Anna Mildred 
Veitch. This tree names ten Veitch males. 

Mrs Flinn also includes a list of the introductions of the Veitch 
nurseries, following the many plant explorations they took part in 
or sponsored. These amount to 118 exotic ferns, 232 orchids, 498 
stove and greenhouse plants, 49 conifers, 72 evergreen trees, 
shrubs and climbing plants, 152 deciduous trees and shrubs, 122 
herbaceous plants and 37 bulbous plants. 

The Exminster Veitch Nursery, where the soil is more acid than 
at Alphington, had masses of open ground rhododendrons, aza- 
leas, camellias and magnolias. 

(From “The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Horticultural Trade 
Journal, March 1983). 


The Whitley Acanthus Bench- length 130cm-height 44cm 
The Whitley Fluted TazzaUrn-height38cm-diamater51cm.... 
Both handmade in WHITLEY CAST SANDSTONE. 


Please write for illustrated price list to Whitley, Oldbury Road, Sutton 
Forest, N.S.W. 2577. Telephone (02) 328 7282 or (048) 91 2726. 
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The Conservatory at Beechwood 


The cast iron conservatory at Beechwood, in the Adelaide Hills, 
is one of two examples of 19th Century European glasshouse 
architecture in South Australia, the other being the Tropical House 
(formerly Palm House) in the Adelaide Botanic Gardens. The 
Beechwood Consevatory is presently being restored. 


History 


The conservatory originally stood at “Birksgate”, Glen Os- 


mond. Unfortunately the mansion was demolished and the estate 
sub-divided in the late 1960s. By good fortune, the conservatory 
survived when it was moved to Beechwood. 


Sir Thomas Elder purchased Birksgate in 1864 and immedi- 
ately set about making it the show place of the Colony. This in- 
cluded a private reticulated water supply and gas works to provide 
lighting around the vast grounds and in the house. 


Elder’s love for beautiful and rare flowers was shown in his de- 
cision to build a conservatory. Taking illustrations which had been 
made of various buildings in the Paris Exhibition (thought to be that 
of 1867) Elder decided on his choice and plans and specifications 
were sent to the firm of J. Boyd and Son, Paisley, Scotland. 


When completed, circa 1870, the cast iron and glass structure 
on a brick plinth was a delight to Elder. The floor was of Willunga 
slate and a few inches above were six inch water pipes circulating 
hot water to keep the temperature humid enough to grow bananas, 
orchids, and other rare tropical flowers. A boiler house was 
adjacent. 


As with other conservatories imported from Europe, it was soon 
found that the Australian summers were too hot, and means had 
to be found to provide summer shade. This was usually by appli- 
cation of a white wash, but a paste of flour and water which would 
wash off in the winter rains is known to have been used in some 
cases. At Birksgate blinds were also used on the gables of the 
conservatory. 


When Birksgate was sub-divided a member of the Barr-Smith 
family, who at that time owned Beechwood, had the conservatory 
dismantled and re-erected there to house a swimming pool. 


Restoration 


The conservatory is now a hundred years old, and when pur- 
chased by the Board of the Botanic Gardens was showing signs of 
corrosion, some of which was quite severe. It was clear remedial 
action was required, and the Australian Mineral Development Lab- 
oratories (AMDEL) were engaged to report on restoration work 
required. Basically AMDEL recommended that all glazing be re- 
moved, the structure be abrasive blasted and zinc coated, all de- 
fective metal replaced and an industrial surface coating then applied 
before reglazing. 


In conjunction with the Heritage Conservation Branch and with 
the assistance of a $34,100 grant from the State Heritage Fund 
restoration commenced in March 1983. The work has proved to 
be slow and often tedious. Originally components of the structure 
were bolted together, but when re-erected at Beechwood welding 
had been extensively used. Chemicals from the pool had also caused 





(photo: Botanic Gardens of Adelaide) 


severe corrosion around the base and other areas. It was necessary 
to remove all windows, gutters, brackets and box section covers 
to ensure the success of anti-corrosion treatment. Reassembly, by 
bolting, was then required to ensure all fitted together properly. It 
must now be taken apart again for the surface coating before final 
assembly and glazing. 


As this was the first restoration project of this type undertaken 
in South Australia much has been learnt, the first thing being not 
to underestimate the cost or time required. Many pieces have had 
to be hand fabricated and gutter brackets and gutter sections cast. 
When re-erected curved galvanized iron panels were used instead 
of glass. The use of curved glass is again prohibitively expensive 
(about $16,000) so a curved acrylic will be used instead. The final 
cost of the project is now estimated to be up to $44,000. 


Future Use 


To avoid the necessity of white washing the restored conserv- 
atory in summer and the use of mechanical heating in winter the 
major use of the conservatory will be in spring and autumn. This 
will enable it to be presented in a pristine state with displays being 
mounted to coincide with the public opening of the garden in these 
seasons. 


(The above is taken from a leaflet prepared by G.D.F. Malone, 
Administrative Officer, The Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, and 
issued in November 1983) 
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Annual Conference, Adelaide, 
1983 


The 1983 Annual Conference, held in Adelaide from 4th to 6th 
November, can only be described as an outstanding success, thanks 
largely to the zeal and efficiency of the Organizing Committee, Tony 
Whitehill, Margaret Sando, John Brine and Rodney Beames. 


The highlight of the Conference was, of course, the lecture by 
our distinguished guest speaker, Professor William Stearn, who 
chose as his subject “The Introduction of Plants into the Gardens 
of Western Europe during 2000 years’’. We were indeed privi- 
ledged to be addressed by one who is acknowledged to be a leading 
world authority on the history and development of cultivated plants. 
It had been planned to include a precis of the Professor’s lecture 
in this issue, but we are awaiting a manuscript which he has prom- 
ised to send. 


Other speakers at the Conference were Thekla Reichstein, who 
spoke on ‘“‘The Changing Role of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
through the influences of Society, Economics and Politics’, and 
Trevor Nottle, whose paper on “Old Roses in Australian Gardens” 
is reproduced in an abridged form in this issue. Tony Mugg also 
read an excellent paper on “The Maintenance of Historic Gar- 
dens” written by John Patrick. Short talks were given, following 
the AGM on Saturday evening, by Pam Polglase, on the recently 
published book “‘Australia, Beautiful Great Gardens’’, Nora Killip, 
on “Frederick Howlett, the first gardener in Parkville”, John 
Adams, on “The History of old Government House Gardens in 
New Zealand”, and by Dr Judyth McLeod, on “Smaller Colonial 
Gardens of Windsor and Richmond, New South Wales”. 


Besides a conducted tour of the Botanic Gardens, visits were 
made during Saturday and Sunday to a number of historic gardens 
in the Adelaide Hills. It was particularly interesting — and heart- 
ening — to find that several of these large, formerly privately owned 


gardens have been saved both from sub-division and neglect by 
having been adapted to a different use. 


An outstanding example of how a large historic garden can be 
both saved and sympathetically cared for is Beechwood, where 
there exists what must be a unique arrangment. The house is owned 
by a private organization, Marbury School Inc., and the gardens 
by the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide. A remarkable degree of co- 
operation seems to exist between the joint owners of the property, 
which sets an example for the saving of endangered historic gardens. 


Marbury School also owns the property formerly known as 
Wairoa, at Aldgate. This again is a good example of how a private 
organization can preserve a house and garden, while adapting both 
to a different use. The garden itself has a somewhat eerie atmos- 
phere — which no doubt accounts for it having been used in the 
film ‘Picnic on Hanging Rock”’, as the setting for the Colonel’s 
Mount Macedon residence. Major features are the grotto, and the 
large rock outcrop, which have been adorned with Maori and other 
heads, sculptured by William Horn, who purchased the property 
in 1893 and laid out the garden. 


Raywood (formerly Arbury Park) is also used for educational 
purposes, having been transferred to the South Australian Edu- 
cation Department in 1965. The particularly fine terraces, which 
are a dominant feature of this garden, were constructed in 1935 
by Sir Alexander Downer, who had purchased the property three 
years earlier. In the 1920s T.C. Wollaston established a nursery 
on the site, which was known as Ray Nursery; it was here that the 
Claret Ash (Fraxinus ‘“‘Raywood”) had its origin. Sadly, in the 1960s 
the South-Eastern Freeway was carved right through the water 
meadow and deer park, in front of the house — a salutary re- 
minder of what can happen unless a vigilant watch and an effective 
lobby are maintained. 


One of the most interesting gardens, however, was Forest Lodge 
at Stirling, still in the hands of the Bagot family after almost a 
hundred years. John Bagot collected a great many plants both in 
Japan, then only recently opened to Europeans, and in Europe, 
and the garden to-day contains many rare conifers, such as Cu- 
pressus guadalupensis, The Guadalupe Island Pine, Araucaria an- 
gustifolia, the Candelabra Tree, and Abies procera, the Noble Fir. 
John Bagot’s son, Walter, extended the conifer collection and en- 
deavoured to create the atmosphere of an Italian garden with a 
vista, at the bottom of the garden, terminating in a huge Medici 
vase, the subject of which is ““The Judgement of Ajax”, set ona 
classical base. The garden is now overgrown, and in need of expert 
tree surgery and pruning. 


Other gardens visited included Loreto College, at Marryatville, 
and the Michell residence at Medindie, which is the only garden in 
South Australia known to have been designed by Edna Walling. 


Our thanks are due to Mr Walter Bridgeland, Chairman, and 
the members of the Board of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, 
and to Mr Ed McAlister, Acting Director, and members of the staff 
of the Gardens, for their hospitality and generous support during 
this Conference. Thanks are also due to the owners of the gardens 
visted for allowing such a large party (120 of us!) to tramp through 
their gardens. 


I believe the 1983 Conference has set a high standard for the 
future; but I am confident that our Victorian Branch will rise to the 
challenge, in Ballarat in November this year. 


T.N. 
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State News 


Victoria 


A Victorian Branch of the Society has now been formally con- 
stituted, with a Committee comprised as follows: 

Lady Ebury (Chairperson) 

Mrs Julie Reed (Secretary) 

Mrs Jane Edmanson (Treasurer) 

Mrs Ann Davies, Mrs Anne Latreille, Miss Andrea Macdonald, 
Mr Nigel Lewis, Mr Richard Aitken. 

Mrs Jocelyn Mitchell and Mr John Patrick are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the State Committee. 

A visit to Rippon Lea has been arranged for Thursday 23rd 
February, commencing at 5.30 pm. This will include a short talk 
by, Professor Carrick Chambers, and a tour of the garden con- 
ducted by Professor Chambers and Mr Oliver Frost. 

Any member who has not received a notice about this event, 
or needs further information, should contact Nigel Lewis or Rich- 
ard Aitken on (03) 241 3870. 

Following the decision taken at last year’s AGM to hold the 
1984 Annual Conference in Victoria, the Victorian Branch has rec- 
ommended that the Conference be held in Ballarat, in mid- 
November. 


Tasmania 


A visit to Sandridge, Cressy — the home of Mr and Mrs R. 
Thirkell-Johnston — has been arranged for Sunday 11th March, 
to view some interesting tree surgery which has been carried out 
there recently. Afterwards a plant identification clinic and plant 
sale will be held at Palmerston House, Cressy. Members attending 
should take their own picnic lunch. The garden owners have re- 
quested no children or pets on this occasion. There will be no charge 
to members, but non-members will be charged $1.00 per head. 

An exciting “grass-roots” Garden History weekend has been 
arranged at Port Arthur for 31st March to 1st April, with the gen- 
erous support of the National Parks and Wildlife Service of Tas- 
mania, who are also planning to set up an exhibition in the gardens. 

The programme for the week-end will be as follows: 

Saturday afternoon — at the Accountant’s Cottage — 

1.30 pm: registration, and welcome by Dr Brian Egloff, Project 
Manager. 

Talks: 

“The Historic Building and its Setting’: Clive Lucas, architect. 

“Researching for Authenticity in Colonial Garden Restora- 
tion”: Peter MacFie, historian. 

“Practical and Aesthetic Use of Landscape in Conservation’’: 
Lester Tropman, conservation architect. 

Followed by an evening wander, with drinks at the Asylum. 

Sunday morning; 

Talks: 

“Recording and Surveying the Commandant’s Garden”: K. 
Purtscher, environmental design student. 

“Plants at Port Arthur, Then and Now”: Penelope Ralph, plant 
consultauit. 

Followed by a close look at the Commandant’s garden, and 
other notable things. Towards noon, a site inspection of the Isle of 
the Dead and its plantings, for those who wish to purchase a boat 
ride. 

Accommodation will be available at the nearby Fox and Hounds 
Hotel, or at the Youth Hostel. Early bookings will be necessary, as 
April is a prime tourist month. 


A three-course dinner with wine has been arranged at the Fox 
and Hounds on the Saturday night, at a cost of $19.00 per person. 
The registration fee of $10.00 includes afternoon tea on Saturday, 
morning tea on Sunday and a light lunch at the close of the week- 
end on Sunday. Registrations are limited, and should be lodged 
with Mrs E.A. Cameron, ‘‘Mona Vale’, Ross, Tas. 7209, not later 
than 25th February. It is hoped that this week-end will be of interest 
to members on the mainland, as well as to those in Tasmania. 


New South Wales 


On 16th November last the N.S.W. Branch held its Annual Party 
in the Gardens Restaurant in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 
The guests of honour on this occasion were Professor and Mrs 
Stearn, and Professor Stearn gave a short talk on the work and 
role of the Garden History Society in England. Other guests in- 
cluded Mr and Mrs Vincent Serventy, Dr Laurie Johnson (Direc- 
tor), Dr Barbara Briggs (Senior Assistant Director) and Mr Ed Wilson 
(Extension Officer), of the Royal Botanic Gardens. 

The next activity in N.S.W. will be ““A Day of Enjoyment in the 
Historic Gardens of the Hawkesbury Region” in early April. Full 
details will be circulated to all N.S.W. members as soon as possible. 





Visit of Professor Stearn 


Professor Stearn, accompanied by his wife, arrived in Perth on 
31st October last, and for the next three weeks were rushed around 
Australia at almost break-neck speed, visiting every capital city, in 
which the Professor delivered a total of fourteen lectures. It says 
much for their stamina and enthusiasm that not only did they stand 
the pace, but actually asked for more! 

The Professor chose three subjects for his lectures: 

“The Introduction of Plants into the Gardens of Western Europe 
during 2000 years” 

“The History and Art of Botanical Illustration’ and 

“The Botany of Captain Cook’s Voyage”’. 

Public lectures were given in each city, sponsored jointly by the 
A.G.H.S. and various other organizations, and in addition re- 
stricted lectures were given in some instances to the staffs of 
National Herbaria and Botanic Gardens. 

It was a privilege to have this delightful — and energetic — 
couple with us, and we hope sincerely that it will not be long before 
Professor and Mrs Stearn visit Australia again. 

Once again, the A.G.H.S. wishes to thank both the British 
Council and the Australian Heritage Commission for its generous 
support of this lecture tour. 


gardening gloves 


Trimly tailored, kitten soft, 
washable, they'll outwear 

all similar priced products. 
Cheaper imitations do not 
come up to their quality, 
durability or comfort. 

Insist on Green Thumb, the 
gloves that actually repel dirt! 
Men's, women's styles from Garden 
Supply, Hardware, Dept. and Gift 
stores. Sole Aust. Agents: Kearney 
Sayers & Co. Pty. Ltd, 2 Verona St, 
Paddington, N.SW. 2021. 

4 Bank Place, Melbourne, 3000. 
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(top left:) 

After lunch at Loreto College. 

(middle left:) 

Professor Stearn with Thekla Reichstein (S.A.) and 


Mrs R.W. Shepherd and Mr John Adam, both from 
New Zealand. 


(bottom left:) 
Professor and Mrs Stearn with Dame Elisabeth 
Murdoch and Tim North. 


(above right:) 
Mrs Colleen Reid, Mrs Robyn Hawkins and 
Mrs Betty Bray. 


(photos: Keva North) 
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ONE OF THE WILLIAM HORN SCULPTURES IN THE GARDEN OF 
MARBURY SCHOOL (FORMERLY WAIROA) 





THE TERRACES AND STEPS AT RAYWOOD. 


oN 


er a 
RSA 4 
Bees 
THE TERRACES AT RAYWOOD WITH THEIR 
CLIPPED CUPRESSUS. SOME OF THE FINE CONIFERS AT FOREST LODGE. 
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Australian Garden History 
Society — a Change of Name? 


The Case for by TR. Garnett 

As the proposer of the motion to be debated at next year’s AGM 
that the name of our Society be changed to ‘“‘The Australian Gar- 
den Society” I have been asked to state my case. 

1.1 am far less concerned about the actual name of the Society 
than by the implications of that name and the influence those im- 
plications have on its activities. If “History” is interpreted as a con- 
tinuous process, including the present and the future as well as the 
past, then there is no need to change the name; if it is interpreted 
as “antiquarianism” then the scope of the Society’s activities be- 
comes too narrow — at least for my taste (and I know at least two 
people who ought, by their interests, to be members who are de- 
terred from joining by that word “‘History”’). 

In a country with a larger population, there may be room for 
separate Societies concerned with the conservation of garden 
plants, with what I have called “‘antiquarianism” and with the en- 
couragement of people to make and maintain good gardens of 
whatever age; but because our population is small we are almost 
compelled to be lumpers. 

2. The first two “Purposes” as set out in the Constitution of the 
Society are: (i) To promote interest in and research into historic 
gardens as a major component of the National Estate; (ii) to ac- 
tively encourage the preservation of historic or significant gardens 
and to promote proper restoration, maintenance and design 
standards. 

Notice the addition of the words “‘or significant” to Purpose (ii). 
The minutes of the Tasmanian AGM record a call for a definition 
of the word “‘historic’”’, but as far as I know that call has not been 
answered. 

Nor did the terms of reference for the Study of Historic Gardens 
in Victoria define the term. The Summary of that Study declares 
that it “included gardens up to 1920 and exceptional gardens up 
to 1935”. (Why 1935, except that it made it possible to include 
some gardens that someone wanted to include’). Is it really true 
that there have been no significant (to use the Society’s term; is it 
synonymous with “exceptional’’?) gardens created in the past 48 
years? 

My first contention then is that the ill-defined adjective ‘“‘his- 
toric’ can be dangerously subjective and that any debate which 
relies on dates is likely to be barren. On the other hand, we could 
all learn from debate about what constitutes a “‘significant” or ‘“‘ex- 
ceptional” garden. During the Adelaide Conference I saw one small 
modern garden which I would certainly regard as “‘significant”’ be- 
cause of the variety of plant material which it contained. The Old- 
hams’ book “‘Gardens in Time” has, as the heading to Chapter 1, 
a photograph of Pyramid Hill in NW Australia. Landscape and 
garden — as we were reminded at the inaugural meeting from 
which the Society arose — can blend one into the other. 

3. 1am also concerned about both words of the phrase “‘proper 
restoration” in paragraph 2 of the Purposes. Are we so deter- 
minedly philistine that we shrink from the word “‘scholarly’’? (Per- 
haps we are; when I made the suggestion in Adelaide the immediate 
reaction | got was “count me out”’!) Yet, surely, it is such an ap- 
proach, almost entirely absent from the commercial world of hor- 
ticulture, which we should be standing for, to the design of gardens, 
to their appurtenances, and to the plants in them. That approach 
was exemplified in Adelaide by the despatch overseas from the 
Botanic Garden of material of Erythrina for accurate identification. 


As for restoration, of course there is a case for loving, scholarly, 
and detailed reproduction of a few period pieces. Sovereign Hill 
in Ballarat has pointed the way. But it is interesting that there the 
idea of a faithful reproduction of Thomas Lang’s nursery had to 
be abandoned for economic reasons. I have seen a plan for the 
restoration of a garden where limited funds were available, where 
so many of those funds would have been expended on detailed 
surveys and other paper-work that there would have been none 
left for the actual re-making of the garden. “Rejuvenation” is the 
term which has been used in connection with Victoria’s Botanic 
Gardens. Gardens are living entities. 


One term of reference for the Victorian Study already referred 
to reads, “Recommend on future assistance and/or legislation re- 
quired to preserve amd protect the best of our historic gardens’. 
Iam concerned — to carry the matter ad absurdum — that if, in 
such a context, the words “restoration” and “historic” are given 
too literal and narrow an interpretation, an owner may be told “I’m 
sorry, you do not qualify for assistance. You’ve planted a Metas- 
equoia glyptostroboides. 


4. | am sure that many owners of gardens which the Society 
has visited on the occasion of an Annual Conference have been 
stimulated by the interest shown to do extra work on their gardens, 
either before the visit or after. But I could not help thinking, when 
we visited Forest Lodge in South Australia that what, as a Society, 
we ought to have been able to do was to offer the owners a working 
party to help pot up seedlings of the rarer conifers for distribution 
elsewhere, and to help rejuvenate the garden. And in other States 
and other gardens, there is scope for such activity, particularly by 
those who live in cities and have not access to gardens as big and 
interesting as they would like. 


It is delightful, at Annual Conferences, to meet those with sim- 
ilar interests, and to look at (and sometimes wring our hands over) 
what has been in the past, but it is because the word “historic” 
may tempt us to be no more than rubbernecks that I have given 
my notice of motion. 


Another Point of View, by John Patrick 


It is now some five years since the Australian Heritage Com- 
mission sponsored studies in each State into our garden heritage. 


It is sobering to consider whether any major response has arisen 
after the original impetus provided by these studies. Certainly there 
has been the development of the Australian Garden History Society, 
but how far has this body advanced the cause of historic gardens 
beyond the few who were clearly interested in the cause? The 
drought and fires of summer 1983 had a devastating effect on the 
gardens of the Adelaide Hills and Mount Macedon, an effect which 
has been incomprehensibly worsened by the irresponsible and ap- 
parently uncontrollable activities of government agencies involved 
in the supply of power. There has been no real initiative from any 
government to get to the basic root of the problems involved, nei- 
ther does the A.G.H.S. appear to have effected a really serious 
lobby on behalf of the garden owners. Sadly, many of these still 
see their gardens as an entirely private facility, while others are 
willing to share their experience and knowledge with those who 
express interest. The directing of public resources into private gar- 
dens must require some return for the public, a return which needs 
to be more than the simple fact of knowing that their gardens are 
being saved. 
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A sustained, organized and well administered programme of 
garden opening for the public is essential, to make the public at 
large aware of the plight of significant gardens and provide them 
with a recognition that this is a heritage which belongs to them, but 
also, and possibly of greater importance in the long term, to make 
them sensitive to good taste and design. The general trend in gar- 
den design is quite clearly away from any real recognition of the 
value of restraint as a design element. Big, bright and bold still adds 
up to beautiful for too many of the gardening public. This is a 
philosophy promulgated by the suppliers of seeds and fertilizers, 
by our television personalities and many of our magazine editors 
and writers (there are notable exceptions!). Surely it is time that 
the Australian Garden History Society identified its role as being 
the Australian Garden Society and launched a two-pronged at- 
tack, championing the cause of the significant historic garden while 
also pursuing the creation of modern gardens which in their term 
will be significant and the subject of attention and concern. 


The Case against, by Phyl Frazer Simons 


lam alarmed by this idea (to change the name of the Society) 
by which we would lose any verbal pretension at being a serious 
body. We may as well become the Iris or the Geranium or the Farm 
or the House or even the House and Garden Society. Added to 
that, as an academic I would never be able to get time off for a 
conference of such name. 


The Case against, by Mrs S.M.Camps. 


I believe that the name of our Society should not be changed, 
as it could cause confusion with the Garden Club of Australia, to 
which I also belong. The President of French’s Forest Garden Club, 
on behalf of our forty-five members, has asked me to let you know 
that she also objects to any change for the same reason. Although 
some interests and activities of both organizations may overlap, 
the A.G.H.S. represents the academic and philosophical as well 
as the historical side, as opposed to the “grass roots’ needs of the 
local branches of the Garden Club of Australia, and its name should 
indicate this, clearly and definitely. 
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An Ancient Plane Tree 


by Dorothy Downes 


This year’s cruising in our yacht ‘“‘Cariana” took us to many of 
the eastern islands of Greece. One of these was Kos, an island of 
the Dodecanese, lying off the Asiatic coast of Turkey. Approach- 
ing the harbour of Kos one could believe it to be a Turkish port, 
as the first visible landmark is the minaret of a mosque, and in fact 
a small Turkish community still lives on the island in harmony with 
the Greek inhabitants. 


The island is rich in history and historical remains, with an al- 
most intact fortress castle, and with Roman walls and columns and 
mosaic tile floors scattered through the town. 
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THE PLANE TREE ON KOS. 


Near the city centre is a huge old plane tree (pictured here in 
winter garb to better illustrate its ancient shape) with its remaining 
branches supported by scaffolding and broken marble columns. 
According to one historian, writing in 1699, the tree was then “so 
vaste that its branches would shade a thousand men’. Even now, 
though hollow and rather shattered in appearance, resembling an 
uneven circle of tough bark canoes standing. on end, the central 
trunk is 46 feet in diameter. Local legend has it that Hippocrates 
taught his pupils under this tree. However, since foresters tell us 
that plane trees live only 500 years, this can be no more than a 
legend. Nevertheless, seen at the height of summer as we saw it, 
vigorous with green leaf, the tree looks good for many more years. 
It is considered by some to be the oldest tree in Europe. 


Scattered around the streets of Kos are what must surely be 
the descendants of the mulberry trees which fed the silkworms from 
whose labours were woven in antiquity the famous materials used 
for the diaphanous silk dresses prized by Roman women. 


It may be that the presence of the old plane tree caused the 
citizens of Kos to be unusually tree conscious. In any case the streets 
are lined with very old White Indian cedars, and oleanders shaped 
into 20 feet high trees, covered in deep rose bloom when we were 
there in August. We walked the several kilometres to the Askle- 
pion, the medical school and hospital of Hippocrates, and found 
the last half kilometre or so of the road lined on both sides with 
huge old dark green cypresses which provided a welcome shade. 
Within the Asklepion is a stone fountain, dripping with small ferns, 
which has flowed continuously for at least 2000 years. 


One final item of horticultural interest about the island is that 
Kos lettuce, grown inland, was introduced into England for 
cultivation. 
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Old Roses for Australian 
Gardens 


by Trevor Nottle 
(based on a lecture given at the A.G.H.S. Annual 
Conference in Adelaide in November 1983) 


Roses have always been very highly regarded by Australians 
ever since the days of the First Settlement. Early records show that 
even in a convict colony the Englishman’s strong attachment to his 
national flower could not be lessened and that, once the colony 
began to establish the usual refinements of civilized living, pleasure 
gardens, and in particular roses, were high among the priorities of 
private persons of means and of the public authorities. 


An examination of several of the most comprehensive early plant 
lists, notably those of William Macarthur at Camden Park (1843), 
Alexander Macleay at Elizabeth Bay House (c.1830) and Shep- 
herd’s 1851 nursery catalogue, show that extensive collections of 
roses were included in their plant importations from England and 
Europe. For convenience these roses can be most reasonably dealt 
with by dividing them into two groups. These are the “Roses of 
Sentiment” and “Chinese Novelties”. The Roses of Sentiment are 
simply the roses of old Europe, which had been grown there since 
they were first gathered in by herbalists in monastery gardens dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. These roses include members based on mu- 
tant and natural hybrids of R.gallica, R.alba, R.centifolia and 
R.damascena. These roses, with the exceptions of R.damascena 
bifera (Quatre Saisons) and its mutant form Quatre Saisons Blanc 
Mousseaux, are once-flowering, in early summer; the last two will 
bloom a second time. Roses from these groups were sought after 
as sentimental reminders of the gardens left behind by the immi- 
grants. Popular in the mid-1800s and still available to-day are: 


R.centifolia 

R.centifolia muscosa (Moss Rose) 

R.centifolia muscosa alba (Bath Moss or Shailer’s White Moss) 
R.centifolia variegata (Village Maid) 

R.alba maxima (White Rose of York) 

R.alba semi-plena (St.Nicholas Rose) 

R.damascena bifera (Quatre Saisons) 

R.damascena bifera (Quatre Saisons Blanc Mousseaux) 
R. gallica Charles de Mills 

R.gallica Tuscany 

R.gallica Assemblage des Beautes 

R.gallica Belle de Crecy 

R.x Madame Plantier 


In contrast with these old favourites were the very newest roses 
then being introduced by plant hunters from the private gardens 
and nurseries of China, in particular from the trading city of Canton 
(Kwangchow) and the Fa Tee Nursery there. Most of the roses 
were known from very early in the 1700s, not as live specimens 
but from the flowers painted on Chinese export porcelain. The sight 
of bright yellow, coral pink, apricot and orange roses on the plates 
and bowls must have added a considerable impetus to the aspi- 
rations of European nurserymen. 


By 1792 about fifteen Chinese garden roses were known in Eu- 
ropean gardens, and there followed a continuous flow of Chinese 
“novelties” through the early 19th century. With their ever-bloom- 
ing habit, vibrant new colours and exotic unfamiliar scents the new 
roses became a new vogue for gardeners of discernment. It was 





‘Milkmaid’ (Noisette); a small flowered low climber introduced by Alister Clark in 
1925 and therefore part of Trevor Nottle’s ‘other story’. 


just as well that such folk were well-heeled, for the Chinese roses 
were not generally hardy and needed glasshouse culture to pre- 
serve them against frost and snow. Australian gardeners of the 
period able to afford the costs imported these new roses along with 
the roses of old Europe. Among those found in early Australian 
lists are: 

R.odoratissima (Hume’s Blush Tea-scented China) 

R. Yellow China (Park’s Yellow Tea-scented China) 

R.indica (Old Blush Monthly) 

R.indica purpurea (Cramoisi Superieur?) 

R. indica (Rose de Lille) 

R.bourboniana (Rose Edouard) 

Eager to capitalize on the demand for new novelty roses Eu- 
ropean nurserymen began to raise seed collected from the Chinese 
roses in their gardens. Their practice was simply to plant all the 
best roses together, let the bees do their work, collect and sow the 
seeds and to grow and select the best seedlings. Almost simulta- 
neously in different parts of the European-settled world strains of 
hybrid roses arose from these seedlings: 

R.x bourboniana — Bourbon Rose (Reunion) 
R.x portlandica — Portland Rose (Italy) 
R.x noisettiana — Noisette Rose (S.Carolina) 

There were also a number of less distinct groups of which there 
are a few survivors. 

Gardeners in Australia eagerly sought these new roses to add 
to their collections. It did not take long before they discovered that 
these roses would flourish in the open, a fact which led them to be 
far more widely planted here than in England and Europe. 

Among the earliest to arrive were a small group known at the 
time as Bengal roses, but now grouped under Hybrid Chinas. 
Though few varieties survive they are widely encountered in old 
gardens from southern Queensland to New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia. Most commonly met, but not at all-‘“‘com- 
mon’, is Duchesse de Brabant, a pearly pink semi-double; it has 
many local names, including Countess Bertha, Countess von Ber- 
tha and Comtesse de la Barthe. Very similar is Irene Watts, with 
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all-over pink blooms. A creamy-white counterpart is sometimes met 
and is most probably Madame de Wattville. By contrast Lady Bris- 
bane Rose is a solid rose-red, slightly paler in the centre and fully 
double. I cannot make up my mind about this rose; I have always 
thought it to be identical with Cramoisi Superieur, but seeing the 
two side by side recently in other States I am not so certain. Dif- 
ferences are slight which makes me think Lady Brisbane Rose could 
be a locally-raised seedling of Cramoisi Superieur. 


Hard on the heels of the Hybrid Chinas came the groups men- 
tioned above — Bourbons, Portlands and Noisettes. The Port- 
lands turned out to be something of a breeding dead-end, and we 
have very few of these roses to-day, even in the big European col- 
lections. The Bourbons, however, proved a very robust race and 
many lovely varieties still survive in older gardens, churchyards 
and cemeteries. Thousands of varieties were raised and intro- 
duced, many very similar so identification of unknown foundlings 
is very uncertain. Nonetheless fine varieties rescued from the ob- 
livion of derelict gardens, etc. are well worth keeping. For a selec- 
tion of named varieties readers should consult my book ‘“‘Growing 
Old-fashioned Roses’’. 


The Noisettes are a race of semi-climbers, generally with creamy- 
white, pale yellow or soft apricot blooms. While they have not sur- 
vived in large numbers they are quite frequently met as roses trained 
up verandah posts, along tennis court fences and over summer 
houses. Among the loveliest are Crepuscule, Aimee Vibert, Celine 
Forestiere, and Cloth of Gold. 


By the end of the 19th Century two further classes of garden 
rose had come into being and had achieved almost immediate uni- 
versal popularity. These were the Hybrid Perpetuals and the Tea 
Roses. Hybrid Perpetuals are usually very thorny plants and lim- 
ited to the colour range of the old European roses — white, pink, 
rose, cerise, maroon and striped. 


Many thousands of varieties were introduced and even the lists 
of ‘“‘colonial” nurserymen contained hundreds of Hybrid Perpet- 
uals; doubtless many bloom unknown across southern Australia. 
Most frquently found are Paul Ricault (bright cerise pink, cupped 
and quartered), Paul Neyron (huge rose-pink double blooms), Mrs 
John Laing (large soft pink double blooms) and Madame Victor 
Verdier (large bright pink with silvery reverse, double). There is no 
reason that any of the other varieties available through commercial 
dealers could not be chosen for a restoration project in a late 19th 
Century garden. 





es aT 2 
‘DAYDREAM’ (H.T.) ANOTHER ALISTER CLARK INTRODUCTION OF 1925. 








The Tea Roses are above all “the” roses for old Australian gar- 
dens, for they were introduced just as town water became widely 
available and home owners in the country as well as the town could 
spread their gardening ambitions beyond the few vital vegetables 
that could be supported over summer with bucketted bath and 
washing water from the house. This factor aside, it just happened 
that Tea Roses proved hardy here in most areas and would grow 
happily without cosseting in glasshouses, as were needed in Eng- 
land and Europe. Tea Roses are tall growers with plum-coloured 
new growth, few large thorns and nodding flowers. 


Gradually the Tea Roses are being gathered in from all over 
Australia and re-introduced. Foremost in this slow task are Heather 
and Roy Rumsey of Dural, New South Wales. As a double check 
they are also importing named material from Europe. The attrac- 
tions of these roses, apart from their historical aptness for Austra- 
lian gardens, are those of good perfume, prolific and repeated 
flowering, and general thrift. Many varieties can be seen in the 
nursery beds of specialist growers. Among the most attractive would 
be Mrs B.R.Cant, Archduc Charles, Grace Darling, Monsieur Til- 
lier, Adam, and Sombreuil (the last two are moderate climbers). 


These few roses are but a beginning for would-be restorers of 
Australian gardens of the 19th Century. There are many other 
roses, named and unknown, awaiting your consideration. The roses 
listed would be appropriate for gardens dating up as far as World 
War I. 


The roses bred by Australians suchas Alister Clarke also have 
an important place in garden restoration, as their preservation is 
an urgent matter as part of our own garden history — but they 
are another story. 


AWIAIAWIAWIA AAA 
Quotable Quote 


Then off she would go, down the two steps that led into the 
garden, and at once her resentment and her nervous exasperation 
subsided. The presence of plants always acted on her like a res- 
torative, and she had a curious way of lifting roses by the chin to 
look them full in the face. “‘Don’t you think that pansy looks just 
like Henry VIII of England with his round beard?” she said once. 
“Yellow and purple pansies have such crafty faces, I don’t really 
care for them much”. (From “‘My Mother’s House”, by Collette) 


VASA SMARIUANYAN ANNAN A. 
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Introducing Australian Native 
Plants into the Garden 


by Brian Hargett 


Growing Australian native plants in the garden has progressed 
rapidly in the last twenty-five years or so. 


The success that gardeners have had in using these plants in 
cultivation in recent times has helped to remove the old myth that 
native plants (or wildflowers) are too difficult in the home garden. 


There have been reasons why people have had unnecessary 
difficulty over the years in establishing our own Australian plants 
in a garden situation. For years (and some still do, although it is 
illegal) people dug plants straight out of the bush, and in most cases 
they died. Therefore they were said to be too “‘difficult”’ to grow 
in the garden. 


Also, since sometimes they grow in very extreme conditions, it 
was expected that they would survive without any attention to them 
once they were planted in the garden. 


Plants that have grown naturally from seed in the bush become 
adjusted right from the start to the conditions surrounding them. 
Roots of the tiny seedlings are sent down very quickly to find mois- 
ture that is retained below the surface, and therefore they are able 
to survive during the dry period. 


When dug from the bush usually the taproot, that has gone deep 
down, is broken and the plant is unable to adjust. Also, when people 
buy plants from nurseries or propagate them for garden use, often 
the wrong areas of the garden are chosen, or soil type, drainage, 
etc. has not been considered. Plants that would naturally grow in 
shaded areas, with a cool root system, are put in a hot dry position 
in full sun, or plants growing in warm, low rainfall areas are placed 
in shaded damp spots. 


When they don’t succeed the cry goes up ‘‘Native plants are 
difficult to grow’’. 


By more careful selection and investigation of individual plants’ 
needs wonderful results can be obtained. 


The best time to plant natives into the garden is autumn. At 
that time the weather has started to cool, and with the winter rains 
to follow the plants are able to get established before the following 
summer. 


In their first summer or so they will need some watering, but 
don’t overdo it. One or two good soakings per week should be 
given, but make sure that these are good, penetrating waterings. 
Watering can be reduced as the plants become older and well es- 
tablished. Regular, light waterings that don’t go down below the 
top surface area are not good, as the plants’ roots stay near the 
surface and don’t go down in search of “‘bottom” water — then if 
the surface area dries out losses occur. If you give thorough soak- 
ings, surface dryness will not affect the plants as roots will be safely 
in lower soil moisture. 


Mulching the surface area of your garden is most important, in 
order to retain the moisture in the soil; it also adds some nutrients 
to the soil. Natural mulching materials are excellent, such as the 
leaves, seed pods, etc, and this gives a natural look to your native 
garden. Sawdust and wood chips also combine well. 


Fertilizing with either sheep, cow or horse manure is quite safe, 
otherwise slow release fertilizers should be used, but never over 
used. 


Just before flowering time is the ideal time for applying fertil- 
izers, but they must be well watered in. 


Light tip pruning can be done after flowering, and these tips can 
be used as cutting material for propagation. 


As Western Australia has many beautiful species of plants, I 
have listed some that can be grown quite easily in other States, as 
well as some that may be more difficult but which are being used 
successfully when provided with the right conditions. 


Anigozanthus manglesii; large red and green Kangaroo Paws, 
1 metre; will grow well in an open sunny position with good drain- 
age. After spring flowering has finished cease watering and allow 
the plant to hibernate in preparation once again for spring flow- 
ering. If you water this plant heavily in summer you will surely have 
problems with “Ink Disease’’, a black sooty virus. 


Anigozanths flavida; tall growing, to 2 metres; many colour forms; 
is easy to grow and will take more watering than other “‘Paws’’, 
especially before and during flowering. 


Boronia megastigma; to 1 metre; brown and yellow flowers, 
heavily perfumed; requires a cool root system and good drainage. 


Boronia heterophylla; 2 metres; red bells; needs good drainage 
and a cool root system. 


(Both the above will take full or part sun). 


Banksia prionotes; 4 metres; large orange-white “‘acorn’’ flow- 
ers; prefers deep sand, good drainage, an open sunny position. 


Banksia attenuata; 2 metres; dwarf form, yellow ‘“‘candle”’ flow- 
ers; nice ornamental shrub; needs open position and good drainage. 


Chamaelaucium uncinatum; “Geraldton Wax’; 3 metres; white, 
pink to purple shades; great for cutting; open position and good 
drainage. 


Clianthus formosus; ‘‘Sturt’s Desert Pea”’; trailing, prostrate plant 
with large red pea flowers, black or brown centres; needs full sun 
and good drainage. A successful method that has been used in 
Melbourne’s cooler climate is the use of an earthenware drain pipe, 
open at both ends, one end pushed into the soil and the rest above 
soil level, then placed ina warm corner of brickwork where warmth 
will be retained. The pipe is filled with soil, and seed planted into 
it. 


Calothamnus homallophyllus; 2 metres; brilliant red bottle- 
brushes; semi-weeping foliage; tolerates dampness but likes sun. 


Beaufortia sparsa; 2 metres; brilliant red, delicate tufted brushes; 
tolerates some moisture and shade. 


Helichrysum cassincanum; small pink, everlasting rosettes; an- 
nual; open or semi-open position. 


Helipterum roseum; large pink paper everlastings; annual; open 
position. 


Helipterum splendidum; annual; large white everlastings; open 
or semi-open position. 


Kennedya coccinea; delightful twining plant; small pea flowers 
in salmon-pink; sun or semi-shade. 
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Kennedya nigrans; vigorous climber; brilliant yellow and black, 
large pea flowers; sunny position. 

Hardenbergia comptoniana; climber; blue-purple small pea 
flowers. 

Melaleuca radula; 2 metres; graceful “‘Honey Myrtle”; pink- 
mauve brushes with yellow stamens; open or semi-open position. 

Sollya heterophylla; twining, bushy “Native Bluebell”’. 

Most of the plant species described can be grown quite suc- 
cessfully around Australia if they are given as close as possible to 
their natural conditions. 

For the more experienced or more adventurous native garden- 
ers, I will include the following plants which are a little more difficult 
to establish, but which are very beautiful and well worth the extra 
effort to cultivate them. 

Anigozanthus viridis; 80 cm; bright dark green ‘“‘Paws’’; will take 
some shade and moisture but needs good drainage. 

Calytrix tenuifolia; 1 metre; low. spreading shrub with masses of 
yellow, purple tipped star flowers; open sunny position, good 
drainage, sandy gravelly soil. 

Geleznowia verrucosa; 1 metre; yellow-orange bud like flowers; 
open position with good drainage. 

Lechenaultia macrantha; wreath-like flower clump; red and 
cream flowers; warm position, sandy soil. 

Melaleuca megacephla; 2 metres; creamy-yellow terminal pom- 
poms; warm position, good drainage. 

Melaleuca cardiophylla, var.longistaminae; rare, prostrate 
spreading shrub from the Geraldton area; open sunny position; 
sandy gravelly soil; unusual yellow-green, bronze-tipped flowers 
and red-bronze tipped foliage. 

Ptilotus manglesii; large pink tipped pom-poms; sunny position, 
good drainage. 

Melaleuca scabra; brilliant purple, gold-tipped pom-poms; 
spreading shrub; warm position; sandy to gravelly soil. 

Verticordia monadelpha; pink-mauve feather flowers can be di- 
ficult to get established; warm position, good drainage. 

Many of the species mentioned in this article are very attractive 
to the bird life, because of the nectar producing flowers. 

Enjoy the pleasures of the Autralian plant environment by cre- 
ating it in your own garden with the use of native plants. 


S$ Hess pS 
Four O’Clocks 


by Gordon Smith 


Few gardeners in Western Australia to-day would know of Four 
O’Clocks, those quaint little bulbous plants with a crown of clover- 
like leaves at ground level and pink or white bell-like flowers rising 
singly on slender stalks from the crown of the plant. 

The vernacular name, Four O’Clocks, applies to a few species 
of Oxalis, the flowers of which close late in the afternoon. These 
species should not be confused with the American plant, Mirabilis 
jalapa (Nyctaginaceae), also called Four O’Clock for its flowers 
opening in the late afternoon. Mirabilis is also known as Beauty 
of the Night and Marvel of Peru. 

The genus Oxalis has some 500 species widely spread in tem- 
perate and tropical regions of the world. Someof its species have 
become garden subjects while others are weeds, suchas the South 
African Soursob (Oxalis pes-caprae), now so common in southern 
Australia. Many of the species of temperate climates are com- 
monly called Wood Sorrels. 


There are some 23 species of Oxalis native to the Cape Pen- 
insular of South Africa, from whence come 9 of the 12 species 
naturalised in South-Western Australia. Only the cosmopolitan 
Oxalis corniculata is considered to be native in Western Australia. 

Two South African species of Four O’Clock were commonly 
cultivated in gardens of colonial times, Oxalis purpurea (syn.Oxalis 
variabilis) with pink or white flowers, and O.eckloniana of similar 
habit and with mauve-pink flowers. These and a few other species 
were brought to the Swan River Colony when ships bringing mi- 
grants to the Colony berthed at Cape Town for provisioning, and 
passengers purchased seeds, bulbs and living plants for gardens 
on their selections. 

To-day, Four O’Clocks are naturalised around towns of colonial 
origin, and are often common in old cemeteries in the south-west 
of Western Australia. 

Although Four O’Clocks are no longer fashionable horticultur- 
ally in Western Australia, I grow the rosette forms, O.purpurea and 
O.eckloniana in my garden, in niches in the sandstone edgings of 
my gravel drive-way. Their attractive foliage and flowers are the 
equal of many alpine plants in cultivation. Annual culling of the 
bulbs when the foliage has died off in early summer prevents them 
from spreading out of control. 

Four O’Clocks are good subjects for gardeners of the “‘soft-edge”’ 
school, of which I am one. However, some of the more rampant 
species of Oxalis should be grown in pots. In the United States 
some 13 species of Oxalis, including O.purpurea and O.eckloniana, 
are popular greenhouse subjects in pot-culture. Graf 1981 fea- 
tures colour plates of these species in his “Tropica’’. 

Oxalis purpurea and O.eckloniana would be appropriate ex- 
amples of ‘‘old-fashioned” flowers to use in the restoration of 
domestic colonial buildings. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Uncommon Garden 


by Joan Law-Smith; published by the National Trust of 
Australia (Victoria) Women’s Committee; 
recommended retail price $25, collector's edition $75. 
reviewed by John Patrick 


1 expect that most readers of this Journal will have been lucky 
enough to have read one of Joan Law-Smith’s earlier books. “The 
Uncommon Garden”’ follows a similar format, with the author’s 
exquisite, sensitive watercolours providing illustration to an equally 
sensitive text. This work is, in my opinion, the best of her books, 
presenting a wealth of experience and knowledge to the reader, 
based upon work in the wonderful garden at Bolobek. 

At a surface level the book comprises ten essays, covering dif- 
ferent aspects of horticulture. As we would expect from this author 
the plants covered are more or less entirely introduced species, 
but it is refreshing to find a text of this type which reveals experi- 
ence of growing these plants in Australian conditions. Surely we 
must all welcome such sound experience, well presented. 

But more than this, the book suggests that the Australian reader 
of horticultural literature is becoming more discerning and willing 
to broaden an horizon which has, until now, been regrettably nar- 
row. Joan Law-Smith observes this fact herself in the book’s intro- 
duction where she says “There are, I believe, many gardeners like 
myself who are interested not only in the actual growing of a plant 
and the visual delight we derive from the poetry of its beauty and 
its structure, but also in knowing something more detailed about 
it”. She then goes on to underline the significance to us, as gar- 
deners, of botany, ecology, geography, history, botanical nomen- 
clature, botanical art, and the literature of plants and gardens. It 
has always been my view that these qualities of plants were what 
made gardening so fascinating. No matter where one travels, no 
matter what one reads or sees, providing one tunes one’s senses 
to seek it out, there is always horticultural knowledge to be at- 
tained. I only hope that young people especially will become sen- 
sitive to this broader palette of plants, for in its discovery lie the 
rewards which horticulture has to offer. Joan Law-Smith’s delight- 
ful text directs us all in this direction. 

The breadth of knowledge and scope of experience which her 
writing provides is indeed wonderful. Each section is clearly the 
product of an alert and educated mind, which seeks out those de- 
lightful pieces of information of which I have spoken. Equally there 
are imaginative, poetical flights which present us with a new eye 
on horticulture. For example, the comparison of the garden to a 
symphony orchestra — “not one where every instrument is play- 
ing a different noisy tune, a perpetual fortissimo, but as a concert 
of a harmonious whole where a certain tree or plant is wont to play 
a solo part on occasions, always in tune with the other instruments 
of its surroundings. This accompaniment composed of all the var- 
ied and seasonal greens may be of trees whose early leaves show 
that wonderful lime green, alongside others that assume a darker 
dress . . .” How I wish the Australian suburban gardener would 
read, understand and implement this excellent advice! 

There are a few inconsistencies in the text, especially in the use 
of capital letters and italics in plant lists. Space ig rather wasted by 
two list entries for some plants in different sections, and Viburnum 
farreri or V.fragrans occurs twice, once under each name (I believe 
the former is now correct). There are one or two problems of bo- 
tanical nomenclature, for example | believe the white form of the 


Chilean Bellflower to be a variety of Lapageria rosea rather than 
a separate species. Confusion also seems to have occurred as a 
result of the commmon name Autumn Crocus for the Colchicums, 
for whereas the text suggests that Crocus and Colchicum are closely 
related this is not so, the former belonging to Iridaceae, the latter 
to Liliaceae. 

However, such criticisms are of a minor nature. This book is a 
delight to read, a pleasure to handle, and as with all lovely books 
promises to be a friend for life to the discerning reader. | highly 
recommend it. 


Cottage Gardens in Australia 


by Peter Cuffley; published by Five Mile Press and 
distributed by William Collins; recommended retail 
price $24.95 

reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


In this book Peter Cuffley documents the gardens of everyday 
folk from the earliest days of settlement until the 1940s. In itself 
this represents an important contribution to our garden history as 
it is the counterbalance to the books which record our larger gar- 
dens and landscapes — a group which have predominated among 
publications dealing with Australian garden history. 

More important to gardeners and garden historians will be the 
high quality of the book, for it is at once well written, delightfully 
readable, thoroughly researched and above all wonderfully illus- 
trated. The text is a blend of historical fact, personal observation 
and, in the coverage of the 1930s and ’40s, of personal 
reminiscences. 

It is worth noting the specially fine selection of old photographs 
and engravings which are liberally displayed throughout this book. 
These alone are a sufficient reason to buy the book. 

There are chapters on historical development of cottage gar- 
dens in England and Australia, town and country gardens, roman- 
tic gardens, old nurseries and catalogues, cottage garden plants, 
the restoration of gardens and design features associated with cot- 
tage gardens. 

As a plantsman I was particularly interested in the chapters 
dealing with cottage garden plants, and noted with pleasure the 
extensive directory of suppliers of old-fashioned plants; hopefully 
the interest generated by books such as this will encourage these 
nurserymen to increase their range of plants and to accept mail 
orders. The author writes with a keen knowledge of cottage garden 
plants gained from his own experiences in re-establishing the gar- 
den around his old farm-house at Sedgewick in Victoria. His ap- 
proach is that of a practical gardener and his suggestions of a 
sensitive blend of exotic and native plants, the rare and the com- 
monplace strike an agreeable balance between the romance of the 
cottage gardens of the Old World and the realities of gardening in 
a harsher climate in Australia. 

For the increasing number of gardeners who live in carefully 
restored villas and cottages this book offers a thorough introduc- 
tion to the possibilities of making a suitable restoration of the gar- 
dens around their homes. There are ample ideas for readers to 
draw on and an extensive bibliography could lead to much inter- 
esting and useful follow-up reading. 

Iam happy to recommend this book to all keen gardeners and 
garden historians. I am confident that it will find its way onto the 
“most used” shelf of your bookcase as a readable and useful 
reference. 
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The Rock Gardeners Handbook 


by Alan Titchmarsh; published by Croom Helm 
reviewed by John Patrick 


Before discussing the title under review I would like to offer 
praise for this series of books, of which this is a representative; the 
publishers, Croom Helm, have done all gardeners a favour by pro- 
ducing an excellent series of titles, mostly monographs, on horti- 
cultural subjects. I have enjoyed especially reading Roy Lancaster’s 
“Plant Hunting in Nepal”, Kenneth A.Beckett’s “Climbing Plants’”’, 
which is a classic, and Cassidy and Linnegar’s ‘‘Growing Irises’”’ — 
although this excellent book is hardly less praiseworthy. 


Sadly few Australian gardeners enjoy a climate suitable for the 
growing of alpine plants. This is a pity since, although I do not en- 
thuse over traditional rock banks, I find a certain joy in seeing the 
cheery faces of these delightful little subjects smiling at me during 
"adverse conditions. Strangely, although conditions are not gener- 
ally conducive to their cultivation there are some Australian gar- 
dens where some alpine plants perform better than they do 
generally in England; indeed I have little doubt that if we were rather 
more adventurous in our plant selection many of us would succeed 
with at least some of the treasures which Alan Titchmarsh discusses. 

Well known in Britain as a prodigious writer of gardening books, 
Alan Titchmarsh is also a television and radio personality and gar- 
dening correspondent. Such is the breadth of his knowledge that 
nothing seems beyond his grasp. Certainly in the two hundred pages 
at his disposal in this book he puts forward a most infectious ar- 
gument for the use of alpine plants in gardens. What makes his 
argument infectious is his talent for expressing his own enthusiasm 
in an idiosyncratic fashion, that brings out a genuine love of plants. 
Can any other group of plants deserve affection in quite the same 
way? 

Perhaps the first section of the book is the least useful to us in 
Australia, for here cultural methods are discussed. The second part 
is an A-Z list of alpine plants, and even if we can’t grow them it is 
always exciting to know what we are missing! However, the cul- 
tural section is hardly wasted since good, practical advice is pro- 
vided in the choice, siting and use of rocks in the garden. If only 
our native garden enthusiasts would read this section and learn 
how to use rocks correctly! Nothing looks worse than the dragon’s 
teeth which one sees too frequently through our suburbs to-day, 
often sited by professional landscapers who should know better. 

Many other aspects of culture are also of relevance; for ex- 
ample the use of plants in patio pavings, in troughs (including disused 
sinks and packing cases), as lawns, and under glass — the latter 
always striking me as an arduous and rather pathetic way in which 
to grow one’s beloved specimens. 

Perhaps I would do best to select a few plants from the lists 
which I have seen performing well in some Australian gardens. 
There is nothing better to start with than Alyssum saxatile, which 
as the author says is “always willing to please”, though as he sug- 
gests the form citrinum is perhaps more desirable, the yellow being 
happily diluted. Anthemis nobilis is, according to the author, “a 
great little carpeter”’ although it regularly fails to perform for me. 
The Cyclamen species will need no introduction; yet one sees them 
grown too rarely in Australia. Originating from southern France 
through the Mediterranean to Iran, there are many species which 
are available here and which should be grown. Who can resist their 
delicate flowers and exquisitely marked leaves? As the author says 
they “win their way into any rock-gardener’s heart by virtue of 
their willingness to oblige’’. 





Ihave no need to mention the desirability of Dianthus, Dicentra, 
Dodecatheon and Epimedium in the garden. Euphorbia myrsinites 
is another gem which | have seen so far only in one Tasmanian 
garden, but which should perform elsewhere “planted where its 
stems have the chance to cascade down a vertical rock face, it will 
show itself off to perfection”’. 

Several more of the plants discussed in this book are worthy of 
attention. So enthusisatically does Alan Titchmarsh discuss their 
merits that anyone fortunate enough to obtain his book will inev- 
itably fall under their spell. Perhaps I can finish by quoting his de- 
scription of one of my favourite alpines, which happily thrives in 
the garden at Pirianda in the Dandenongs, Paraquilegia grandiflora, 
from Kashmir— 

“During the winter there’s nothing to look at other than a resting 
crown clad in a few fusewire-thin stem bases that you'll not dare 
shave off if you’ve any sense. In spring it starts to erupt into a dome 
of the finest cut silver-green filigree foliage you’ve ever seen — no 
more than 2in (5cm) high. Then, very slowly, flower buds start to 
appear, gradually swelling on the ends of their stems until they are 
held just clear of the foliage. They expand into the most beautiful 
open bells of lavender-blue, centred with a blob of golden stamens. 
As they fade the foliage remains, until the autumn, when it turns 
dusty-brown and dies. What a plant!” 

What a plant, indeed. 
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Colour Schemes for the 
Flower Garden 
Roses for English Gardens 


by Gertrude Jekyll; introduced and revised by Graham 
Stuart Thomas; published by Penguin. 
reviewed by John Patrick 


There is little new to be said about books by Gertrude Jekyll. 
Their continued popularity, almost eighty years since they were 
first published, is evidence enough of their quality and even if not 
all of Jekyll’s advice is suitable for to-day’s gardeners or for Aus- 
tralian conditions, her delightful writing style and infectious opin- 
ions ensure her continued popularity amongst all garden 
enthusiasts. 

These paperback editions are not the ones which I would choose 
to buy, given a limitless budget. Their real value is to augment the 
library shelves of those who have more expensive editions which 
they wish to protect from damage; the early editions do tend to 
show signs of wear and tear if handled too frequently. These also 
boast introductions by Graham Stuart Thomas. I am disappointed 
by the introductions, however, which work over quite familiar de- 
tails of Jekyll’s life rather than provide new insights into her plant- 
ing style or tastes. However, the revisions offered are extremely 
useful, being contained in glossaries which identify changes in no- 


menclature and plant availability since the date of first publication. 
Where plants are no longer available alternatives are identified for 
use in reconstructions of Jekyll plantings. 

With the renewed and deserved popularity of old-fashioned 
roses, “‘Roses for English Gardens” should appeal to many read- 
ers. In it Jekyll expounds her design ideals for roses, discussing 
their use on pillars, pergolas, arches and arbours, walls and houses, 
and as screens, hedges and trellises. A selection of colour photo- 
graphs by Graham Thomas illustrates several of Jekyll’s favourite 
roses. 

The colour schemes propounded in ‘“‘Colour Schemes for the 
Flower Garden” are not entirely suited for use in most of Australia, 
where the light is considerably brighter than that of the rather mis- 
tier English environment. However, this book is the classic text in 
planting design. Since its first publication in 1908 no better work 
has been prepared on the subject, a sad reflection on our present 
generation of garden designers. To my mind “Colour Schemes” is 
Jekyll’s finest work, in which she is able to give full vent to the 
principle which she handled best — colour itself — augmented by 
texture and light and shade in relation to plants. This is, therefore, 
a book which should be read by all. Many of Jekyll’s original plans 
and photographs are reproduced and are augmented by an ex- 
cellent selection of colour plates, again by Grahani Stuart Thomas. 

Altogether these very nicely produced paperback volumes pro- 
vide a good introduction to the work of Gertrude Jekyll, and, at 
last, provide her work in a form which students can afford. 











LISTER solid teak garden furniture 
e Lasts a lifetime 
® Hardy, handsome and comfortable 


Warwick 6’ Bench, Solid Teak. 








Vic. 878 1015 





JUST RELEASED IN AUSTRALIA FROM ENGLAND 


For further details, brochure and inspection of garden seats contact: 


N.S.W. 211 3299 
S.A. 276 9988 A.C.T. 80 5022 


Australian distributor: PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE, 
87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
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e@ Superior high silicon alloy 

@ White, black, green, bronze 


Lions Head 4’ Bench and Coffee Table. 
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A Forgotten Garden in Tasmania 


The entrance is barred by a ricketty iron structure over a sec- 
tion of road where there has been a deep washout, so the next 
kilometre is on foot. The destination is the old jetty house at Stink- 
ing Bay. 

Near Port Arthur, in the post convict period, there flourished 
the little township of Oakwood, and the local timber mill provided 
the inhabitants with employment. The timber was sawn at the mill 
and railed to a jetty at Stinking Bay, then shipped to Hobart. Stink- 
ing Bay, I understand, was named on account of the rotting sea- 
weed which lies in heaps on this stretch of the rugged coastline. 

But it was not the beach, nor any remains of the old jetty that 
Ihad come to see, it was the garden which had surrounded the old 
jetty house. 

In the post convict period the Reverend Woolnough had lived 
__ with his daughter Mary in Lithend, one of the earliest of the convict 
buildings at Port Arthur. Many of the old roses planted around 
Lithend and Sunnybank are remnants of his garden. 

Mary, in later years, was persuaded to join a lady friend of hers 
and move to the jetty house. The lady friend, so the story goes, 
wished to provide a respectable front to a more than passing in- 
terest she felt for the gentleman who lived in the jetty house. 

The huge Cupressus macrocarpa avenue is the first indication, 
in the midst of the re-growth of the native bush, that there was once 
a patch of habitation in this isolated spot. An enormous weeping 
birch edges one side of the avenue and stands beside an old paling 
fence now weathered to a silvery grey, and beautiful with lichens. 
The entrance pathway still exists, and the walk leads past stone 
edged garden beds, where Solomon’s Seal still grows. Old aga- 
panthus edge the garden fence, and there is a pink double flow- 
ering cherry tree near the hedge of crataegus. The garden path 
leads down to where the old house once stood. 

The house has gone, and no trace of it remains except a few 
old boards where the verandah must have been — the rest of the 
timber was used to build another cottage at Nubeena, but the path 
leads determindly up to where the old front verandah had been. 
Old bricks in the path still show the herringbone pattern in which 
they were laid, although many have been removed and others have 
succumbed to the gently creeping moss which now represents the 
lawn. 


Wallabies and wombats graze here in the early morning and 


late afternoons, keeping the lawn in immaculate condition. 

Beside the old verandah a large clump of old Iris foetidissima 
coninues to grow and multiply, and a narcissus identified as biflora, 
known in the days of Elizabeth I, flowers around the pathway. 

Standing where the verandah had been, the design of the gar- 
den still shows. The pathway divided into two, one leading to an 
old garden gate and the other to a building, long since fallen down, 
at the end of the lawn. In front of the verandah the outline of a 
circular garden is still evident from the planting of old bulbs; many 
have been removed and the spade holes give further evidence of 
the circular planting. Beyond this garden are two gentle terraces 
edged with rock. All that remains here is a brilliant red rhodo- 
dendron, with the old leucojums growing around its base, and 
sweeping carpets of the blue Ajuga reptans have naturalised in the 
moss. Everywhere in the old garden grow tall, stately digitalis. 

Behind the rhododendron stands an ancient ash tree and a small 
holly bush. An enormous Laurus nobilis has become a cornerstone 
in the garden, and two giant willows, survivors of many storms, lie 
fallen but not defeated, for the new growth is just beginning again. 
These willows are not weeping willows, but have upright branches 
and leaves, like new apple tree leaves. 





Water Lilies 


All Colours 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic, Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants 
Stockists of Pumps for Waterfalls, Fountains, Statues & Gargoyles. 


Do-It-Yourself Safe Low Voltage Garden Lighting 
for Paths, Ponds, Waterfalls & Patios. 


Write now for descriptive literature — $1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


(Mountain Fisheries) 
P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Besides the pathway to the building in the garden are two old- 
philadelphus which have grown up to be rather spindly, and at their 
feet the old white Zantedeschia aethiopica flowers amidst the nettles. 
Nearby a sole Scilla campanulata adds a touch of blue. 

The garden is walled by a magnificent stone wall along two sides, 
and here and there the stones have fallen away, leaving access to 
the mossy dell beyond, where the native flora is slowly creeping 
back. Here is a bush called the Native Currant, Coprosma quad- 
rifidis, growing beside the wall. In the early days the settlers used 
the berries to make pies. An old Chaenomeles blooms at the corner 
of the wall, and again the ajuga forms a carpet of blue spires be- 
neath. This quiet corner could be part of a most romantic and suc- 
cessful landscaping plan, but it has just happened, as some of the 
best things happen in a garden. 

Arum italicum grows in a cool shady part of the wall where it 
joined the old house, its strange green flowers lasting so briefly in 
their pristine beauty, becoming the more familiar spike of brilliant 
berries commonly called “Lords and Ladies’. A man fern shares 
this spot and the Solomon’s Seal flourishes here with the tiny Viola 
hederacea. This is the only violet found on the site, and strangely 
there are no roses either. 

A pair of ancient lady’s gardening shoes lie buckled and for- 
gotten near the old tank stand. A short walk leads into the warm, 
still shadows of the Cupressus avenue. It is dark here because the 
old trees planted only four feet apart have joined to become a dense 
canopy. Here are more shoes — a gentleman’s dancing pump, 
long neglected but once quite dapper I imagine. He must have been 
a small man, because his short, narrow iron bedstead lies nearby, 
well beyond the scope of the most determined restorer. 

The Cupressus macrocarpa seedlings are germinating quite freely 
in the damp, mossy soil, the ajuga has naturalized and the digitalis 
stand as sentinels in this forgotten garden. The people have come 
and gone, and so has the house, so too will the garden in the years 
to come. Some plants, perhaps, will survive to bear testimony to 
this little piece of history. 


(Anon). 
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By providing your plants with Maxicrop seaweed plant food, you'll be KS 
giving them all the natural growth promotants essential for healthy plant tt vy 
development. Some of the nutrients in Maxicrop begin to be absorbed through Bx 
100% © a plants foliage within an hour of application. 
ys 
iss A Maxicrop mixture can be safely sprayed onto the foliage of plants or watered 
into the soil. Either-way your plants can shape up to become the beautiful 
specimens you expect them to be. Maxicrop is available wherever 
good garden accessories are sold. 


Maxicrop 


goodness for all plants 


Trade enquiries 


Kelp Commodities 4 division oj a A Belt Booth & Co (Aust) Pty Lid 


Phone: Vic (03) 7202200 N.S.W. (02)428 5553 S.A.(08) 388 3135 
W.A. (09) 451 1344 Qid(07) 2055022 N.T. (089) 843615 


Tas (002) 34 2845 


Some Interesting Passion Vines 
by C.L. Wheller — 


In his ‘‘Notes on Passion Fruits” published in the Agriculture 
Gazette of N.S.W., June 1928, Edwin Cheal, Curator of the Na- 
tional Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, offers the fol- 
lowing comments; ‘The various species of passion vines have for 
many years past attracted considerable attention in horticultural 
circles on account of the flowers being of a bizarre nature, and the 
colour of unusual brilliancy. Whilst in former years they were cul- 
tivated fairly extensively for their floricultural interest (as upwards 
of one hundred species have been described from various parts of 
the world), in more recent years they have commanded consid- 
erable attention in the fruit markets, as the agreeable acid flavour 
of the pulp of the fruits is very popular with many people who use 
them extensively in making fruit salads, and also for making bev- 
erages during the hot summer months. The common Passion Fruit 
(Passiflora edulis) is so well known, being cultivated fairly exten- 
sively along the coastal districts of this State, that there seems to 
be no need for any special reference to it here. Some other forms, 
however, which do not appear to be as well known in this State, 
are well worth some consideration, as the fruits are even larger 
than those of the common passion, and the flavour of the watery 
pulp is excellent”. : 

A number of species and varieties are described in his detailed 
notes and reference is made to “‘at least four endemic species which, 
although not of any great importance as far as edibility is con- 
cerned, are quite ornamental and might be improved if cultivated 
and crossed with other species”. 

In the fourth edition of Ernest E. Lord’s “Shrubs and Trees for 
Australian Gardens” reference is made to several species as well 





as to the beautiful hybrid P. Empress Eugenie which, following pub- 
lication of an article by the writer in the R.H.S. Journal in July 
1963, was brought to the attention of the author and included in 
that book. 

As will be obvious from a perusal of the relevant literature on 
the subject, there is considerable confusion regarding correct iden- 
tification and naming of the various species, and the whole genus, 
including the sub-genus Tacsonia (a name no longer accepted by 
some botanists), appears to be in dire need of revision, hence a 
high degree of accuracy in describing the genus is difficult to attain. 
With some twenty or more species and/or varieties of the long 
calyx tube section alone in need of classification, one might well be 
excused for referring to all or most of these simply as “‘banana 
passionfruit”. However, despite these uncertainties in botanical 
nomenclature and the future probability, if present trends con- 
tinue, that any variety that looks like being a commercial fruit will 
be promptly named after a native bird (emu fruit?), for promotional 
reasons, and thus further confuse the issue, some general remarks 
on some of the more notable members of the group will be 
worthwhile. 

Following the introduction of a large number of species and va- 
rieties to the writer’s garden at Newport (Vic) in the 1950s, it was 
found that under ordinary garden conditions in that area, with pro- 
tection only from some wind and frost, most of the tropical species 
failed to survive the winter on their own roots. While the grafting 
of some of these onto hardier rootstocks did enable a few to survive 
for a few years, climatic and/or other conditions were not con- 
ducive to the vigorous growth necessary for flowering and fruiting. 
Of the remainder, after discarding several of no obvious merit, and 
the loss of several others before evaluation, only a small number 
remained; these were transferred in 1960 to the writer’s new plant 
farm at Tullamarine. Outstanding among them was a beautiful 
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sterile hybrid originally obtained from Hazelwood’s Nurseries at 
Epping, N.S.W., under the name Passiflora Empress Eugenie, but 
which, because of the effects of planning schemes by government 
authorities on the development of the property, was, together with 
anumber of other rare and valuable plants, never commercialized, 
and which has only recently been planted out in the new garden 
at Romsey. Here, although receiving some protection, it is not well 
suited to the area and unlike some of the “banana fruited” type, 
is unlikely ever to become a nuisance. Suitably located in more 
protected gardens in Melbourne suburbs, this strong growing, 
handsome vine produces its fragrant, 100 to 125 mm flowers of 
pink petals alternating with white sepals, topped by a large crown 
of purple filaments and golden anthers, from November to May 
and would be considered an outstanding climber in any company. 


Australian native species include P.cinnabarina from Victoria 
and N.S.W., and P.aurantia and P.herbertiana from N.S.W. and 
Queensland, all of which are usually considered inferior to many 
of the exotic species from the point of view of floral display, while 
the fruit is regarded as unpalatable. However, an article in ‘“‘Aus- 

.tralian Plants”’ some years ago by R.Smythe and J.Donohue de- 
scribes P.aurantia on Magnetic Island as “the magnificent red- 
flowering passionfruit”. No reference to the species P. banksii men- 
tioned by Cheal and others in earlier years can be found in recent 
literature. 


P.caerulea, well known as a rootstock for the common P. edulis 
does not appear to be popular as a garden subject in Victoria, al- 
though some varieties allegedly derived from it, such as Eynsford 
Gem and Bedfordiana were once listed in catalogues. A variety of 
P.edulis known as P.edulis flavicarpa described by Degener in “Flora 
Hawaiensis” and not listed by Cheal, appears to be in commercial 
cultivation around Cairns in Northern Queensland, but seemed to 
be unsuitable for the Melbourne climate when grown in Newport 
in the 1950s; it is probably identical to the variety Golden Wonder 
introduced about the same time. Reports of crosses between this 
and the purple form were received from Queensland some years 
ago but no information on the performance of the offspring has 
come to hand. The larger, round, yellow fruit of flavicarpa is similar 
in flavour to the purple form and like the other passionfruits and 
other delicious tropical fruits grown in Northern Queensland is well 
worth tasting by tourists from other States. 


Other notable edible-fruited species described in Cheal’s notes 
are; 

P.macrocarpa (large fruited Passion) and P.quadrangularis 
(Granadilla); regarded by some authors as one species, but ac- 
cording to Cheal producing fruit of up to 8 Ib and 3 |b respectively, 
and differing in several other respects. 

P.alata (Malcolm’s Passion); pear-shaped fruit smaller than 
Granadilla and brilliant, fragrant flowers; believed to be one of the 
parents of Empress Eugenie. 

P.ligularis (Mottled Passion); round, orange-size golden fruit and 
white petalled flowers with mottled crown filaments; large, thin cor- 
date leaves on long stalks; appears to be confused with P. maliformis 
of some authors. 

P. laurifolia (Laurel leaved Passion, Water Lemon or Bell Apple); 
oval, yellow, lemon-size fruit with tough leathery skin and a swee- 
ter pulp than most; entire, laurel-like leaves with small, white pe- 
talled flowers spotted red and mottled crown filaments. 

P.maliformis (Apple fruited Passion or Sweet Calabash); small, 
round, hard-skinned fruit used for novelties and with sub-acid pulp 
flavoured in hot climates; showy flowers and large, entire, thin- 
textured leaves. 


P.incarnata (Virginian Passion or Maypop); small, round to oval, 
yellow fruit similar to P. edulis; white petalled flowers with mauve- 
pink crown filaments; behaved as a herbaceous perennial when 
grown at Newport in 1950s; now under trial at Romsey, where it 
has flowered but failed to fruit despite hand pollination. 

The “‘Tacsonia” group. Includes such names as manicata, mixta, 
quitensis, eriantha, speciosa, longiflora, tomemtosa, mortii, antio- 
quiensis (syn.van volxemii) and others of uncertain botanical status. 
Superficial examination of plants commonly grown in Melbourne 
from seed labelled P.mollissima reveals characters more akin to 
mixta or sub-spp quitensis Masters. Although frost tender, most of 
this group are rampant growers in most parts of Australia, needing 
some winter protection in frosty areas. The fruit of the species com- 
monly grown in Melbourne as P.mollissima is not highly esteemed, 
being somewhat sour even when fully ripe and in warm climates 
often fails to set fruit at all. To quote Cheal again in reference to 
the true mollissima “It is quite possible that it requires a cooler 
climate, similar to that of Tasmania, to enable it to fruit freely’. 

With the commercial success of the “Chinese Gooseberry” (Ac- 
tinidia chinensis) under its promotional name “‘Kiwi Fruit’ as an 
example, it is possible that some of the younger generation may 
well survive long enough to enjoy the delights of “Emu fruit’, 
“Brolga Berries” or some other “‘newly-discovered”’ delicacy once 
known as passionfruit. 
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The Passion Flower 


The religious symbolism of the passion flower was first de- 
scribed by Iacomo Bosio, in an exhaustive work on the Cross of 
Calvary, about 1610. 

The flower, shown to him by Spanish missionaries returned from 
South America, was to him “‘stupendously marvellous”’. 

The species he saw was Passiflora caerulea, the blue Passion 
Flower, but most of the significant features will be found in any 
member of the genus, including the familiar edible passionfruit. 

The ten coloured floral “leaves”’ (five petals, five sepals) re- 
called to Bosio the ten Apostles present at the Crucifixion, Peter 
and Judas being absent. 

The remarkable corona of filaments surrounding the central col- 
umn was the Crown of Thorns, its seventy-two filaments “‘an- 
swering the number of thorns with which, according to tradition, 
Our Lord’s crown was set”’. 

The five stamens signified the five wounds, the three styles with 
broad stigmas look like three nails, the long coiling tendrils recall 
the scourge of cords, and the digitate leaves, mostly with five “fin- 
gers’’, represent the hands of Christ’s persecutors raised against 
Him. 

And, to complete Bosio’s imagery, since the plant was from a 
new and savage land, in the bud stage the flower was wrapped in 
a close envelope ‘“‘as though to indicate that the wonderful mys- 
teries of the Cross and His Passion were to remain hidden from 
the heathen people of those countries until the time preordained 
by His Highest Majesty”’. 

The name of the flower, both in Latin and in English, recalls 
Bosio’s symbolism. 
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Nylex Water Timer 


Recent drought experiences have been a salutary reminder of 
the need for water conservation, and the effective watering of home 
gardens in particular. 


The Nylex Gardena Water Timer is a new product introduction 
by Nylex Corporation Limited which will aid in reducing water 
wastage and overwatering. 


The Water Timer attaches to the garden tap and can be set to 
allow watering for any required period, from 5 to 120 minutes. At 
the end of the chosen period the Water Timer automatically shuts 
off the hose and sprinkler over a two second period to reduce the 
effect of water hammer on pipes. 


The Water Timer can be reset during operation by turning the 
clock face in the direction required. It can also be by-passed by 
pressing the red control button to provide normal use of the tap 
at any time. Hence the Water Timer can be attached to the garden 
tap as a permanent water conservation aid. 


Two models of the Water Timer are available to allow fittings 
to 18mm or 24mm threaded taps and can be used with either the 
standard 12mm garden hose or larger 18mm hose sizes. 


With a recommended retail price of less than $30 the Nylex 
Gardena Timer is yet another water saver from the Nylex range. 


Inexpensive, effective control over garden watering times is ob- 
tained from the Nylex Gardena Water Timer. 
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Traditional English Outdoor 
Furniture 


Traditional English solid teak outdoor furniture by Lister and 
Regency cast aluminium garden furniture by Ashworth are now 
available throughout Australia, 

Park Lane Garden Furniture of 87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, 
SA 5041, are distributors of both these old established English 
manufacturers of quality benches, chairs and tables. 

The Lister range (Mendip, Warwick and Avon) covers both Ed- 
wardian and more modern styles using seasoned teak, selected 
from 100 year old trees of Tectona grandis, commonly known as 
Burma Teak. 

Solid Teak is the world’s finest outdoor timber, being im- 
mensely strong and very durable. It needs no maintenance, is very 
stable and needs no painting or annual dressing. If untreated the 
Teak weathers to a lovely silver grey. If desired annual treatment 
by applying Teak dressing will prevent weathering and retain the 
original timber colour. 

The Charles Verey designer collection in solid Teak covers Lu- 
tyens seats, Sherriff’s country garden seats (Chinese lattice pat- 
terns), Walbrooks seats, etc. and is based on Charles Verey’s own 
philosophy - 

“T am not afraid of using the best features of traditional furni- 
ture, nor of reproducing designs of exceptional quality”. 

“T look for originality’. 

“T am only prepared to compromise with manufacturing tech- 
nology in special cases”’. 

“T believe that my message as a designer can only be commu- 
nicated objectively in furniture which has both style and appeal’. 

In England many Lister Teak pieces are still in regular use after 
70 years in gardens, parks, seafronts, etc. confirming the durability 
of regular Teak and the traditional mortice and tenon construction 
still used by to-day’s craftsmen. 

Ashworth cast aluminium furniture is manufactured by Thomas 
Ashworth and Co. Ltd. (established 1826) to the original tradi- 
tional designs and patterns of cast iron Regency and Victorian out- 
door and garden furniture. The Company now uses high silicon 
cast aluminium, instead of heavy brittle cast iron. The furniture is 
electrostatically coated with a polyester powder paint and the range 
includes the popular 4ft and 8ft Lion’s Head bench, garden chairs 
and tables, dining room settings, planter boxes etc. 

Both Ashworth and Lister furniture are ideal outdoors for home 
owners in a variety of situations including patios, gardens, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, summer houses, verandahs, balconies, 
etc. They will considerably improve the appearance and amenity 
of the areas where they are placed. Indoor use of the furniture is 
also widespread, particularly for the garden room, conservatory, 
hallway, bathroom, indoor swimming pool, terrace dining room or 
patio, etc. 

Institutional uses cover Council parks and gardens, golf courses, 
bowling, tennis and racing clubs, hospitals, University and school 
grounds, and many other institutions and commercial premises 
where quality, traditional design, durability and low or little main- 
tenance are important. 

This proven English garden furniture has been exported suc- 
cessfully for years to U.S.A. and Europe, and is now available in 
Australia. Colour brochure and stockist information is available 
from: 


Park Lane Garden Furniture, 87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, 
SA 5041: telephone (08)276.9988. 











NEW! 


Calceolaria Fl 
“Anytime” Series 
An early flowering compact hybrid that 
can be grown at most times of the year. 
A bright showy mix of red. 
rose, yellow spotted brown, 
red and yellow plus 
rose and white. 


































De) Mimulus Calypso Fl 

1} An eyecatching mix of flame 

colours on easily raised compact plants. Ideal 

for containers, bedding or edging where 
adequate moisture is available. 


Campanula ‘Jingle Collection 


Bells’ 


Superb ground hugging plants 


@ 
roc, Perennials 
producing prolific numbers of 


dem chalice shaped blooms in Collection 
colours of purest white, rosy-lilac, 
sky and violet blue. 













Microchip Fl 
A World First Release! This frost. ~ 
hardy garden Pink is a stunning mix of 
six basic colours and almost every 

combination. Flowers and reflowers 
almost all year round. 










The seedsmen 

Look for these and many other unusual and exciting seeds on 
the Thompson “2 Morgan displays at most K-Marts, and 
Big W stores. nurseries and garden centres. 












Please forward full colour catalogue giving full details of all varieties 
Enclosed are 5 x 50c stamps. 
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This suberb mix produces splendid hanging displays, 

of burgundy, bi-coloured white and blue, white, pink, 
violet, lilac and light blue. Also ideal for window 

boxes, tubs, pots or walls. 4 

Forward to: Erica Vale Australia Pty. Ltd. (Australian distributors for 

Thompson @ Morgan) PO. Box 50. Jannali, N.S.W. 2226 Ph (02) 533 36' 
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Landscape Ecology 


The newly formed International Association of Landscape Ecol- 
ogy is dedicated to increasing communication among specialists in 
the field, and to promulgating knowledge in landscape ecology, 
which studies the development of landscapes. Further information 
is available from Professor Frank Golley, I.A.L.E., USA Regional 
Office, School of Environmental Design, University of Georgia, 
Athens, GA30602, USA. 


Plant Virus Research 

Israeli researchers have found that a specific type of human 
interferon can reduce the multiplication of mosaic virus in tobacco. 
If further research indicates that interferon can prevent the repro- 
duction of viruses in plant, the implications for horticulture are 
enormous. (From Penn State Horticultural Reviews, 1983) 


A new Botanical Garden in USA 

One of the oldest private estate gardens in Beverley Hills, Cal- 
ifornia, has been turned into a public botanical garden. Known as 
Virginia Robinson Gardens, this six acre garden features a series 
of nine terraces, with gravity-fed fountains and a large collection 
of palms and other sub-tropical plants. At present it is open for 
group tours only by appointment. 


Edible Hostas 

In Japan Hostas are being grown for food. In the shaded moun- 
tainous areas, particularly in the north, the stems of H.sieboldiana 
and H.montana are sliced into one inch chunks, boiled, and eaten 
with a sweet soy-type sauce. Young hosta leaves are dipped into 
an egg batter and deep-fried, tempura-style. Young leaves are also 
used to wrap rice or meat balls, as a substitute for cabbage leaves. 
(From “The American Horticulturist”, August 1983) 


A Quick Soil Fix 

Anew product, called Soil Drain, is now being produced by the 
Complete Green Company, of Los Angeles. This is a polymeric 
electrolyte which binds soil particles into aggregates, resulting in 
better aeration and water penetration and retention. It is an easy- 


to-handle oranular material and has no odour. Soil Drain is mixed ° 


into the soil, or sprinkled on seedbeds to prevent soil crusting; it 
can also be spread or sprayed on slopes to prevent erosion. It is 
said to convert sticky clay to friable loam in a matter of several 
days. 


The largest Chemical Process 

Photosynthesis is the largest single chemical process known; 
over 200 billion metric tonnes of carbon dioxide are consumed by 
plants annually, and the chemical reactions involved are over one 
hundred times the output of all the world’s heavy industries. 


“Coming up from down under” 

The following is an extract from “The Avant Gardener’’, a hor- 
ticultural newsletter published in New York (September 1983 is- 
sue): “Within the next 18 months, florists all over the country will 
be offering flowers few Americans have seen before. A Chicago 
firm, Flowers Australia Inc, has already introduced nine flowers 
from Australia in several test market areas, and will continue to 
release more flowers in more markets each month. The Australian 
flowers are long-lasting and beautiful as well as novel, and include 
pure green and jet black blooms. Gardeners will be growing more 
Australian plants, too, in coming years. Over 7000 flowering plants 
are indigenous to Australia, and quite a few of these are already 
being grown in California and the Southwest. Acacias, Melaleucas, 
Eucalypts and many others are enjoyed by Western gardeners, 
and several botanic gardens are expanding their collections of Aus- 
tralian plants to test them for garden use. Among the wealth of 
plants from arid, temperate and tropical areas of Australia a con- 
siderable number should prove suitable for gardens in many other 
regions of the U.S., as well as for home and greenhouse’”’. 


Frost Protection 

One of the best frost-protecting materials yet discovered is spun- 
bonded polyester, used for interfacing in making clothing. The Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire has tested DuPont Reemay for two years. 
This lightweight white material, which is porous to water and which 
transmits 75% to 80% light, can be laid directly on even small seed- 
lings without supporting hoops. This cover will give protection 
against about 3 degrees of frost in spring, and up to 7 degrees in 
autumn, when more heat is stored in the soil. It also helps in speed- 
ing growth; melons, peppers and tomatoes produced higher yields 
when the covers were used, and lettuce matured nine days earlier. 
Cabbages and radishes were protected from the flies which pro- 
duce root maggots. The material breaks down after three months 
exposure to light. If used for a few weeks twice a year it should 
therefore last for two years. 


Pocket Sundials 

The partnership of those enterprising and highly individualistic 
scientists from Adelaide, Dr Margaret Folkard and Mr John Ward, 
known as Sundials Australia (see our “‘Garden Cuttings” column, 
December 1983), now makes sundials to fit your pocket or hand- 
bag. Robust, functional and attractive these contain a compass and 
a folding brass gnomon in a polished, hinged wooden case ap- 
proximately 100 x 75 x 20mm. These can be designed as surpris- 
ingly accurate time-telling instruments for any specified location. 
Names, favourite quotations, logos or company advertising can be 
incorporated into the design. 

Prices are as follows: 

Standard pocket sundial (correct for your location) — $30 

Personalized pocket sundial, individual order — $35 

Personalized pocket sundial, 2 to 10, same design, each — $28 

Personalized pocket sundial,more than 10 same design, each — 

$25 

Post and packing — extra $2 per order. 

An information sheet is enclosed with each pocket sundial. 

For further information, write to: 

Sundials Australia, 3/114 Strangeways Terrace, N. Adelaide, 
SA 5006 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


INVERGOWRIE FARM NURSERY, Wilson’s Lane, 
Exeter, N.S.W. 2580. Tel: (048) 83-4277 — 
Extensive range of exotic and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including conifers, maples, rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Many grafted lines. Tube to advanced 
sizes. Wholesale only. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-1322 — Where nature 
tends to grow on you! - Suppliers of quality trees, 
shrubs, roses, fruit trees, seedlings, indoor plants and 
a comprehensive range of chemicals and fertilizers 
to home gardeners. Qualified advisory staff on duty 
7 days a week from 9 am to 5 pm. - Ample parking, 
light refreshments and beautiful gardens to make 
this a delightful nursery to visit. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Road, 
Ingleside, N.S.W. 2101. Tel: (02) 450-1400 — Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
Sireet Ingleside, and follow signs to Nursery. Open 
ays. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


FUCHSIAS FROM LESLEY BUTLER, 21 Alphington 
Street, Alphington, VIC. 3078. Tel: (03) 481 3094. 
Large collection of 19th and 20th century fuchsias - 
all named. Detailed catalogue - $2.50 posted. 
Inspection by appointment. 


-RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Road, 
Dural, N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-2857 — Iris and 
Daylilies. Bearded, Louisiana, Japanese Iris, species 
and water Iris. Tetraploid Day-lilies. Open weekends 
and by appointment. Visit us at bloom time Oct, Nov 
and Dec. Turn off Galston Road at Carter's Road, 
just past Swane’s Nursery. Thousands of different 
Iris and a large rose garden. 
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EXAMPLE OF POCKET SUNDIAL (see opposite) 


ERDMAN’S COTTAGE HERBS, Lot 3 Church 

St, Bundanoon, N.S.W. 2578. Tel: (048) 83-6465 — 
Geraniums all varieties, herbs, spices, dried teas, 
seeds, succulents, old-fashioned perennials. Mail 
Order list 2 x 27c. Closed Thursdays. Lectures by 
appointment. 


NURSERIES - NATIVE PLANTS 


ZODIAC NURSERY, P.O. Box 210, Tolga, North 
Queensland 4882 — Rainforest plants, wide range 
of species - Many never before offered. Trees, 
shrubs and creepers mostly in 50mm tubes grown 
on the Atherton Tableland so are quite hardy. Most 
will survive at least to coastal southern N.S.W. - 
Minimum order one carton. 


SEEDSMEN 


BUSHLAND FLORA, Box 118, Scarborough, W.A. 
6019. Tel: (09) 446-3446 — W.A. wildflower seeds; 
rare and selected species - Banksias, Kangaroo 
Paws, Hakeas, Waxflowers, Feather Flowers, 
Eucalyptus, Melaleucas, Bottlebrushes, Everlastings, 
Sturt Peas, Starflowers, Boronias, Leschenaultias, 
and many more. Send stamped S.A.E. for 
descriptive list of 200 species. 


BOOKS ETC. 

GATTON PLAZA NEWSAGENCY & BOOKSHOP, 
Gatton Plaza Shopping Centre, Gatton, Queensland 
4343 — Publications on native plants, wildflowers - 
Largest selection available. Send a 35c stamp. 


JOHIMA BOOKS, Village Arcade, Hillcrest Road, 
Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. Tel: (02) 84-6576 — 
Specialist horticultural and agricultural bookshop; 
from “A” for African Violets to “W” for Weeds. Mail 
order service. Send SAE for catalogue. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


W.JNO BAKER (HOLDINGS) PTY. LTD. 3rd Floor, 
Dymock’s Building, 428 George Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W 2000. Tel: (02) 233-2331 - Wholesale and 
retail - wide range of top quality ‘Kunde’ (German) 
garden tools. 


SHOWS AND SOCIETIES 


GERANIUM LOVERS, The Australian Geranium 
Society meets monthly (alternating afternoon and 
evening). Quarterly journal, specialist library. Sub. 
$6 per annum. Further information Membership 
Secretary, 27 Chichester St, Maroubra, N.S.W. 
2035. Telephone (02) 349-2023. 





o FOR SALE zs 


outdoor garden maintenance 
Unique opportunity exists to purchase long 
established outdoor maintenance business including 
indoor Plant Hire. ‘tientele includes multi-national 


coy's, State Government bodies and property 
developers. 

Sale includes machinery etc. W.I.W.0.....5175,000 
Option to purchase ultra modern 2 storey home as 
well. 


oReplies to:- P.O. Box 444, Brookvale, 











The Babaco 


The Babaco, introduced from Ecuador in the 1970s, is now re- 
garded as one of the most promising of the horticultural crops cur- 
rently grown in New Zealand. 


A member of the papaya, or paw-paw, family, it can be grown 
from a small cutting into a fruiting tree within a year. High yields 
with no loss make it highly suitable for orchard production, and the 
harvesting season - November and December - is a period when 
few fresh fruits are available. 


The Babaco is a slender single-stemmed perennial shrub or small 
tree, reaching a height of about two metres. Fruits are large, 30 
cm in length, 10 cm across and weighing up to one kilogram, with 
a distinctive five-angled shape. Each tree bears 25 to 35 fruits a 
year and has an economic life of about eight years. 


The fruit ripens in progression from the lowermost ones, the 
onset of maturity being recognized by the fruit turning yellow. 


The Babaco thrives in a cool sub-tropical climate free of frosts. 
Good fertile soil and perfect wind protection are required for max- 
imum yields, so too is adequate rainfall or irrigation. 


The fruit will last for four weeks after picking even without re- 
frigeration. It is best eaten when fully ripe and has a very juicy, 
slightly acidic, flesh; sugar content is low. The flavour has been 
described as a cross between strawberry, pineapple and paw-paw. 
Being seedless the whole fruit can be eaten, including the skin. In 
its native Ecuador it makes a popular drink. 

(from ‘‘The Queensland Fruit and Vegetable News’’) 
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Australian Garden Furniture 


An interesting range of garden seats, made of Australian hard- 
woods, is now being made by Simon Pockley, in Mudgee, NSW. 


Simon started making outdoor furniture, to his own designs, 
four years ago. He is using seasoned red gum for the frames of his 
seats and stringy bark for the slats. Brass screws are used through- 
out. Each piece is individually hand-made, signed, numbered and 
dated. Any size seat can be made, to order. 


Examples of prices are: 
for a 1.5 metre seat — $300: for a 2 metre seat — $350. 


The above prices include delivery anywhere in New South 
Wales; prices for interstate orders on application. 


Being constructed throughout of seasoned hardwoods, these 
seats are extremely weather resistant, and are made to last a 
lifetime. 


The only maintenance needed is a dressing.of linseed oil once 
in every three to four years. 


For further information about this Australian made garden fur- 


niture write to: ; 
Simon Pockley, 14 Court Street, Mudgee, NSW 2850. 





Gardening and Horticulture for 
Disabled and Elderly People 


It will come as no surprise to readers of this Journal that gar- 
dening is one of our most popular recreational activities. It is only 
in recent years, however, that disabled people and the-elderly liv- 
ing in nursing homes have had opportunities to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of growing plants. 

In the last couple of decades there has been a growing recog- 
nition of the value of gardening for therapy and rehabilitation, and 
in many hospitals and institutions gardening is now included in the 
activities available to patients as an alternative to the more tradi- 
tional craft activities. 

Simple modifications to standard gardening tools and to such 


items as garden beds, benches and hoses can enable disabled people 


to overcome the physical demands of gardening, with the result 
that gardening, as well as being a means of therapy, can also be- 
come a recreational activity and an avenue for employment. 

In order to promote the idea of gardening for disabled and elderly 
people, and to assist these people with gardening activities the Dis- 
abled Gardeners Association of Australia (Inc) was formed in Perth 
in 1980 by a group of disabled people. Since then the Association 
has been involved in several community programmes aimed at 
providing disabled people with both the opportunities and the ex- 
pertise to enable them to participate in horticulture and gardening. 

A conference on gardening and horticulture for the elderly and 
disabled will be held in Western Australia from 7th to 8th April 
1984, at the Western Australian Institute of Technology, Bentley. 
This is the first national conference to be held by the Association, 
and the organisers are hoping to attract people from all sectors of 
the community who have an interest in this area. 

Registration fee is $35.00; daily and half-day rates will also apply. 
Conference proceedings will be available after the conference on 
application, for people who are unable to attend. 

For information on the Conference programme and other 
enquiries contact: 

Mr K. Rawlings, Convention Makers, 257 Adelaide Terrace, 
Perth, 6090. (telephone (09) 325 4427. 
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